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nowadays. So when you've spared an hour for 
the Movies we want you to be mighty glad 
you had. That’s why Warner Bros. are on an 


all-out basis on the entertainment front. All 


day every day, all of us who are Warner Bros. 


—actors, writers, directors, technicians 








—have one purpose and one 
only; to give you the kind 
of entertainment that raises 


your spirits, lifts your chin, 
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sito JACK L. WARNER -—tnecutive Producer 


and helps brighten things for any day ahead. 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy’, say those who have 
seen it, is that kind of Warner Picture again. 
[They tell us it’s a new landmark on our own private path- 
way of progress which started ’way back when the Warners 
introduced the talking picture stself.| We're glad that 

people feel that way about ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy’ —because if 
they feel that way they feel 
good, and that’s the feeling we 


Americans are shooting for. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


A Circle In The Water by Helen Hull 

The Brittle Glass by Norah Lofts 

Three Came To Ville Marie by Alan Sullivan 
Under Running Laughter by David J. Manners 
Maria by Michael De Capite 

Young Woman Of Europe by Ruth Feiner 


ELEN HULL is not a great novelist. Her limita- 

tions are very definite. She knows them and 
shrewdly keeps within them. It is a pleasure to read 
one of her books, particularly when one has been strug- 
gling with the extravagant incompetence of novelists 
who know neither the measures of their capabilities 
nor the rudiments of their art. 


A Circle In The Water by Helen Hull 


> Miss Hull’s latest novel is a readable story without 
much depth. It tells of the marriage of Hilary and 
Vera Sedgewick, a marriage that failed. Hilary is an 
instructor in a midwestern college. When he writes a 
naturalistic autobiographical novel about a town in 
Maine, he shocks the staid college community and 
loses his position. The Sedgewicks come to New York 
to further Hilary’s writing career. There they live on 
Vera’s money while Hilary strives for recognition and 
royalties. 

This man is the complete egoist, vain, ruthless, and 
greedy. He discards his artistic standards and gets 
ahead fabulously. The breakup of his marriage is just 
an opportunity for self-dramatization. Both he and 
Vera remarry, and, as the book is neatly rounded off, 
they meet again—briefly. 

This well-made story is not profound, but it is a 
biting commentary on modern marriage. Vera realizes 
that their deliberate barring of more than one child is 
one of the things driving her and her husband apart: 
“If they had had another child, two more children, 
three—.” She knows, too, that “divorce was an insult to 
the child... . It made his coming into existence a casual 
matter.” There are two beautifully done and very 
caustic set pieces: one, the after-dinner conversation of 
a group of faculty wives; the second, a “book program” 
in a department store auditorium. 

(Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50) 


The Brittle Glass by Norah Lofts 


> In this story of England at the time of the French 
Revolution and thereafter, Sorrel Kingaby, daughter 
of the prosperous trader Josiah Kingaby, is the leading 
character. Unwanted by her widower father, she is 
exiled from home until his death. Then, not yet 
twenty, she becomes mistress of a large house, ruler 
and provider for a strangely assorted household, and 
head of a big business. She struggles to master the in- 
tricacies of the business and to keep peace among her 
squabbling dependents. 

But always she is hungry for love. Her infatuation 

(Continued on last page) 
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» Rev. Owen B. McGuire returns to the 
pages of Tue Sicn in this issue. To older 
readers it is an event to be noted. The 
position of Spain in _ 
the present war is most 
vital to the success of 
the United Nations in 
North Africa at the 
moment. Spain’s Neu- 
trality deserves careful 
reading. Dr. McGuire’s 
competency to speak is 
unquestioned. He lived in Spain for 
more than seventeen years, following his 
retirement as Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He completed his education 
for the priesthood in Rome, receiving 
the Doctorate of Philosophy. 





> Every once in a while an Editor has 
the good fortune to receive a human in- 
terest article of merit. John B. Kennedy 
again becomes a bene- 
factor to THE SIGN 
readers. His The Inno- 
cence of G. K. C. an- 
swered the need for 
such type of literature 
in rounding out gener- 
al appeal. Mr. Ken- 
nedy knew Mr. Ches- 
terton well. He understood the genius of 
the grand man, his wit, his foibles, his 
greatness of soul, his simplicity of faith, 
his magnificent diversity of talents. We 
are delighted that a busy commentator 
could take time off from a daily active 
life and permit us to share some of the 
vivid recollections a friendship with 
G. K. C. engendered. 





> India is a country of mystery to most 
Americans. The enjoyment of liberty is 
the most cherished possession of the citi- 
zens of the U. S. A. 
Krishnalal Shridharani 
tells of this common 
meeting ground we 
have with his fellow 
countrymen. In 1930 
he was the youngest 
man chosen by Gandhi 
in the famous March 
to the Sea. He was imprisoned when he 
wrote his first book. He is the author of 
My India, My America, Warning To 
The West, and in this issue answers the 
question, What Does India Want? The 
Editors of THe Sicn thought it timely to 
secure from a competent authority the 
ideas of liberty and independence prev- 
alent in. India. 
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Catholic Press Month 


IF GUTENBERG could have foreseen some of the 
uses to which the printed word has been put during 
the past few decades, one wonders if he might not 
have been torn by doubts on that day more than 
500 years ago when he gave to the world his in- 
vention. What should be an instrument of freedom 
has become, in the hands of the dictators, one of the 
most potent weapons of tyranny. What was hailed as 
an open sesame to enlightenment has been made a 
means of distorting the truth and of enslaving the 
minds of men. 

The power of the press is a rather trite subject, 
but the dictators have helped to take it out of the 
realm of the trite by giving the world a few illustra- 
tions of what can be done through the medium of 
the printed word. The tracts which Lenin and his 
associates smuggled into Russia were almost as 
potent as Red Army bullets in imposing Communism 
on the Russian people. Hitler's control of the press 
was his most powerful weapon in conquering the 
souls of the German people and in preparing them 
for the conquest of their neighbors. 


ALTHOUGH the dictators have given the world an 
example of the power of the press, this was by no 
means their discovery. Catholic leaders had long 
proclaimed the power for good or evil inherent in 
the printed word. Pope Piux X proclaimed it in words 
that are so true today that they seem to have been 
prophetic. Said this holy pontiff: "In vain will you 
build churches, preach missions, found schools; all 
your good works, all your efforts will be destroyed 
if you cannot at the same time wield the defensive 
and offensive weapons of a press that is Catholic, 
loyal, and sincere.” 

Here in America the press is free, and in general 
its standards are high. This does not mean, however, 
that it may not be a danger to the faith of Catholics. 
The secular press assumes a tone of complete indif- 
ference in religious matters. It bases its policies on 
a secularist and amoral view of life. For the most 
part it is astonishingly ignorant of the Catholic 
religion; at times portions of it are insidiously hostile 
to the teachings and practices of the Church. The 
person whose mental nourishment is derived exclu- 
Sively from secular papers and magazines is bound 
to suffer a spiritual anemia and a gradual diminution 
of faith. One cannot imbibe poison over a long period 
of time without suffering evil effects. 


Fortunately we have in this country a virile and in- 
telligent Catholic press. In spite of the fact that our 
better Catholic publications have but a small frac- 
tion of the circulation and income of many of the 
secular publications, they have maintained a jour- 
nalistic standard which is a tribute to the intelligence 
and perseverance of their editors and publishers. 

At no time in our national life has there been 
greater need of the influence of the Catholic press. 
We cannot isolate our country from the conflicting 
ideologies which strive for a mastery over our souls 
any more than we have been able to isolate our- 
selves from the war which now desolates so much 
of the world. We Catholics have an important con- 
tribution to make to the victory of our just cause 
and to the postwar reconstruction. We cannot make |. 
our influence felt, we cannot make that much-needed 
contribution except through the Catholic press. 


T HE EDITORS and publishers of THE SIGN are happy 
to feel that they are contributing their best efforts 
toward a task which is so important to God and 
country. This month of February has been officially 
designated Catholic Press Month. We take advantage 
of this occasion to renew our pledge to our readers 
to bring them month by month the best Catholic 
thought on the most urgent national and international 
problems. 

Among the international problems which will re- 
ceive special emphasis will be the cementing of ever 
more cordial relations between the American repub- 
lics. Friendship must be based on knowledge, and 
THE SIGN will therefore continue its policy of keeping 
its readers informed on our neighbors to the south. 


IN SPITE of the difficulties born of the war we are 
also continuing to support the heroic priests and 
Sisters who are laboring in our mission field in China. 
With the help of our readers and friends we shall 
continue and intensify that work which is winning 
souls for God and friends for America. 

During February, Catholic Press Month, we ask 
our readers for their continued co-operation in the 
fulfillment of our difficult and important tasks. 
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As A RESULT of the last national elections, a new Con- 
gress has begun its work. Its political complexion is 
quite different from that of its predecessors for some 


years past. This political 
change is largely attribu- 
table to the fact that a great 
many people in this country were afraid the preroga- 
tives and duties of Congress as stated in the Constitution 
of the United States were becoming defunct. In no 
unmistakable terms the voters in November said they 
would not stand for this situation and served notice 
that they wanted a Congress that will carry out its 
responsibilities and meet the challenge of the times. 

Let us hope that every member of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress will consider his office as a trust given to him 
by the people of the country and not as an opportunity 
to promote the political ambitions of himself and his 
party. Whether he is a Democrat or a Republican, let 
him be glad to see a revival of the two-party system 
which has saved our country from the disasters that 


The New Congress 


have overtaken nations where the party system has run 
wild, as in France, or where one party has gained ab- 
solute control, as in Germany and Italy. 


May the God of Nations bless the members of the 
new Congress and give them strength and light to play 
their part honestly, unselfishly, heroically, in facing 
the problems of war and peace outlined by the Presi- 
dent in his first address to them. 


Tere has been a steady downward course in the Amer- 
ican attitude toward divorce and remarriage. To cash 
in on this, the State of Nevada decided to start a divorce 
mill. The State Legislature 
deliberately lowered the re- 
quirements for divorce—al- 
most any grounds could be 
named in the divorce peti- 
tion and the defendant could be summoned by mail 


The Supreme Court 
and Nevada 
Divorces 


and need not appear personally or by attorney. In doing 
this Nevada was not worrying about the matrimonial 
troubles of its own citizens. It was bidding for tourist 
business. Other States might advertise their recreational 
and cultural advantages, but Nevada’s idea was to at- 


tract those who wanted easy divorces. How does this 
work? A residence in the State for six weeks is required 
before a divorce action can be brought. During the time 
of enforced residence, those who come to be detached 
from their spouses spend money and the State further 
encourages this spending by permitting all types of 
gambling. 

This divorce-mill business has always had a certain 
shadiness about it, but now it has received a special 








AND COMMENT 


blessing by the Supreme Court of the United States. By 


its recent decision, this august body has decreed that- 


all other States must give “full faith and credit” to the 
divorce laws of Nevada. In view of the admitted com- 
mercial purpose of Nevada’s easy divorce laws, the six 
Justices who concurred in the “full faith and credit” 
decision present an example of judging a case on the 
basis of a legal fiction or presumption. In his dissenting 
opinion, Justice Murphy puts the matter rather mildly 
when he states that the majority opinion “introduces 
an undesirable rigidity in the application of the full 
faith and credit clause” of the Constitution. 

Justice Jackson is better when he calls the finding “a 
demoralizing decision” which “repeals the divorce laws 
of all the States and substitutes the law of Nevada” in 
the case of all marriages where the husband or wife 
“can afford a short trip there.” 

The divorce lawyers, hotel owners, proprietors of 
tourist camps, dude ranches, and gambling joints, along 
with all others who stand to make financial profit out 
of the divorce mill, must be rubbing their hands in 
anticipation of better business. 


A Nationa War Service Act has been submitted to 
the War Manpower Commission. This measure was 
drafted by Grenville Clark, who is the author of the 
original Selective Service 
Act. If adopted this Act 
would empower the Govern- 
ment to call upon any man 
between the ages of 18 and 
65 and upon any woman between the ages of 18 and 50 
“to render such personal service in aid of the war effort 
as he or she may be deemed best fitted to perform.” A 
selective system similar to that used in the Selective 
Service would be established. Drafted workers would 
receive the pay and working-hour scale generally ap- 
plicable to the job they would be called on to do. Union 
membership would not be obligatory. 

If our industrial production charts show grave need 
for upswing in the amount of work done or results ac- 
complished—if the farm-labor problem cannot be solved 
by suggested or voluntary enlistment—if the demands 
of our global war cannot be satisfied by normal meth- 
ods of employment—if the country wishes to create an- 
other bureaucratic army of clerks, officials, and boards 
to handle the details of this regimentation of workers— 
if the disturbed home life of the nation is to become 
even more unsettled—if the Government with all its 
present business on hand wishes still another, and big- 
ger headache—then a National War Service Act should 
be adopted. 


Proposed War 
Service Act 
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February, 1943 


There are easier methods on hand to solve labor 
problems. There is the use of Negro labor. For the 
duration of the war certain union restrictions could 
be removed and fewer men would be required to ac- 
complish work than are now needed. Women can re- 
lieve men in certain types of occupation. 

If in principle the Government can take a man from 
his family, his college, his work, and put him in the 
armed forces because of an emergency in national life, 
the same authority can be used to create an industrial 
army needed to gain victory. If wars could be won with- 
out armies, a government would be foolish to go to the 
expense and bother of drafting them. If the war can 
be won without an industrial drafted army the Govern- 
ment would be equally foolish to create one. It does 
seem that at the present the United States can get 
along without this proposed violent change in our in- 
dustrial life. 


Wuart the year 1943 will unfold in a war-torn world 
only God really knows. Eventual victory, however, seems 
assured for the United Nations. It is apparent that the 
United States can outpro- 
duce any combination of 
her .present enemy nations. 
The ability to justify our 
adopted slogan, “Arsenal of 
Democracy,” becomes more of an actuality every day. 
Ships, planes, tanks, and guns in unbelievable numbers 
are made ready as weapons of destruction to hasten 
the end of the conflict. Our leadership in production 
is unquestioned. The peak progress in our industries 
has not as yet been reached. 

But as a nation we must think far beyond the year 
1943, and for that matter, far beyond the year that will 
see victory attained in the present war. Our bigger task 
lies ahead, to win a lasting peace. 

It has been said that Americans are poor diplomats. 
And by Americans are meant those of the United States. 
For all of our executive ability and our recognized 
talent to get things. done, we as a nation are judged 
to be too trusting, too gullible, too easily satisfied for 
the tough game of world politics. 

In 1917 the United States fought “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” The war was won, but the objec- 
tive was lost. It is easy to write—such an eventuality 
must never happen again, The cost in machines, in the 
disruption of normal life, in bloodshed must never 
again be paid in the future. As Hallett Abend writes 
in his latest book, Pacific Charter, “Our men are not 
dying on the four quarters of the globe to bring about 
another repetition of the Versailles Conference. The 
people of the thirty-two United Nations are not ready 
to undergo deprivations and hardships hitherto un- 
known in modern times, and then leave the vast issues 
of the future to be haggled over in secret by silk-hatted 
dignitaries intent upon selfish settlements designed to 
bring about a division of spoils or to perpetuate or re- 
establish imperialisms or national monopolies which 
will serve only to bring about more terrible wars in 
the future.” 

Our soldiers on their return to civilian life should 
demand, and will demand, that their children or their 
children’s children be not asked to engage in another 
global orgy of terror because peace plans were bungled. 


Postwar Problems 
Wartime Concerns 








Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas 
message gave a decidedly practical foundation for the 
upbuilding of peace among nations. He gave thinking 
men the world over much food for serious reflection, 
no matter what their religious affiliations may be. 
Catholic newspapers and the leading secular dailies car- 
ried his message in full text. Peace must be built on 
justice. He listed cardinal points for the consideration 
of rulers; the dignity of man, the family, the rights of 
labor, juridic security, the proper concept of the posi- 
tion of the state. His message was not a Peace Plan. 
It was not Vatican interference with individual govern- 
ments, but it was the thought of the Father of Christen- 
dom whose heart is bleeding because his children are 
at war. It was the expression of truth, unconcerned 
with the narrower aspects of the struggle, irrespective 
of the possible victor, but based on Divine teaching, 
the only safe norm for men to follow. 

Many bureaus have been established to run the war. 
Of these, many at least are absolutely necessary. The 
creation of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations, with former Governor Lehman of 
New York in charge, is an excellent move, but it is not 
too soon to prepare for peace as an individual and 
specific problem. Our President and his State Depart- 
ment surely have given the question grave thought. It 
would be well to sketch now at least in broad outline 
our peace aims. Congress must ratify our treaty of peace. 
Citizens elect the Congress. It would be eminently fair 
to the people to know as soon as possible, and in as 
much detail as possible, what our peace plans will be. 
For peace is the heart’s desire of all sane men. Definite 
peace aims would constitute very sound wartime strat- 
egy, both in building morale and in engendering that 
spirit of sacrifice necessary to win the war. 


Tue heroic struggle of the Russian people is worthy 
of the admiration of every true American. But it is 
difficult to understand the strange effect this struggle 
is having on the minds of 
some very vocal elements in 
our country. The reported 
successes of the Red Army 
are making the _ various 
shades of Reds and fellow travelers incapable of seeing 
American problems from an American point of view. 
These people have become very insistent since the end- 
ing of the Hitler-Stalin entente on transplanting to our 
soil the various hatreds, controversies, and ideological 
isms that disturbed Europe since the first World War. 
They have more hatred for Hitler, Mussolini, Pétain, 
Franco, or whomever they decide to call a Fascist than 
they have love for America. They repudiate American 


What Russians 
Fight For 


leadership and prefer to listen to foreigners who have 


been kicked out of Europe and now seek American 
support for their personal ambitions. In a word, they 
are sowing the seeds of discord and if this is not fifth 
columnist activity, what is it? 

Sad to say the justification for this preoccupation 
with political agitation is being founded on the success 
of the Russians against the Nazis. But it would be a 
real contribution to American effort if such people 
would clear their befogged minds and understand 
what the Russians are fighting for. 


The Russians are not fighting for Communism. The 
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vast majority of those in the Russian Army are not 
Communists and like their fathers, before Marx or 
Lenin or Stalin were heard of, they are fighting 
and dying for their Russian soil, for their Russian cul- 
ture, for the protection of their loved ones who are 
still living, and to avenge those whom the invader has 
killed. Lest we should be accused of giving a bourgeois 
interpretation of the Russian war we shall quote from 
an article written by a reporter for Red Star and which 
appeared in the New York Times Magazine on January 


3, 1943. “National consciousness,” writes Ilya Ehren- 
burg, “is in the air of our times. The cosmopolitanism 
of the nineteenth century is a thing of the past, the 


dreamers who were patriots of time and space have 
died out. Love for one’s own village has been resur- 
rected. .. . Can one love mankind without loving one’s 
own people? I fear nobody more than ‘mankind 
lovers’ who are egoistically indifferent to their own 


mothers or children. We have not lost faith in the 
brotherhood of nations but our love of our motherland 
has made it a living faith.” 

This makes it appear that once more the Russian 
Reds have not bothered to tip off their American ad- 
mirers of a change of policy. Otherwise they would 
know that “national consciousness” and other such 
Marxian heresies are now all right. Let us hope that 
our “patriots of ‘time and space” will learn the lesson 


and devote some time to dispelling a woeful ignorance 
of their own country’s interests and ideals. If they 
do, they too may develop a living faith in their father- 
land to replace their worship of shibboleths discarded 
by the Russian people. 


War HAs brought shortages and rationing of many 
things to America. Rationing is something new in 
American life. We are so accustomed to think of our 
resources as being without 
limit that the necessity of 
cutting off some things en- 
tirely from civilian consump- 
tion and of rationing others 


The Necessity 
of Rationing 


has come as a shock. Yet common sense tells us that 
we cannot build the greatest fighting machine in his- 
tory and at the same time give assistance to our far-flung 
allies without considerable readjustment of our peace- 
time economy. Curtailments must take place but the 
one that will ‘be most universally felt is the cut in the 
amount of food available for civilian consumption, It 
is due to this fact that certain commodities have already 
been rationed and others will be very soon. 


The first thing that must be remembered is that 
rationing will carry with it inconvenience, but on the 


other hand it will ensure the least hardship to the 
greatest number. Most of those who complain that 


rationing is not necessary are either ignorant of facts 
or disappointed that they will not be able to grab a 
disproportionate share of available goods fox them- 
selves. Of course there has been blundering in the ad- 
ministration of rationing and most likely this will not 
be eliminated immediately, but it must-not be forgotten 
that this whole program is something vast and entirely 
new. Patience must be exercised toward those who have 
the responsibility of controlling this unprecedented 
situation. Moreover, there is a cheerful aspect to our 
rationing. We have goods to be rationed. 
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NEwsPAPER reading these days continually tells us about 
the deeds of heroism various members of our armed 
forces are performing in the discharge of appointed 
duties. Yesterday’s men of 
peace are today’s war heroes, 
Men? It would seem truer to 
say, the boys who have 
scarcely left their teen age, 
Motivated by deepest patriotism, or driven by the 
innate urge to survive in combat, daily they do valiant 
acts. Some are recognized, some receive no praise. 

This month the Passionists fete another kind of hero, 
who overcame valiantly in the spiritual battles of life; 
yet one, who in a few short years attained such emi- 
nence in virtue that in the lifetime of his own brother 
the Church solemnly called him “blessed” and named 
him a saint, Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother. His feast 
day is the twenty-seventh of this month. 

A Christian home training was Gabriel’s foundation 
stone of spiritual building. The Christian Brothers 
implanted the seeds of boyhood virtues during the 
young lad’s early school life. The Jesuit Fathers con- 
tinued the intellectual and spiritual training of this 
chosen soul in college years. 

Gabriel’s Commencement Day was one of singular 
triumph. The coveted gold medal for excellence in 
philosophy was his. The honored guests at the exercises 
that day were the Papal Delegate and the Judge of the 
High Court of the City of Spoleto. The Judge was 
Gabriel’s father. But as he sat with the President of 
the University on that occasion, sorrow rather than joy 
was the dominant note in Judge Possenti’s heart. His 
son, gay, talented, the pride of his life, the desired 
guest of his friends, the hoped-for husband of a friend's 
daughter, was leaving all chances of worldly success 
the next day. He would enter a Passionist Monastery. 

Six years passed rapidly. Their passage was not so 
rapid, however, for Gabriel to miss daily opportunities 
for spiritual gain. In one sense life disappointed 
Gabriel. His father’s death. The troublous times in 
Italy which delayed his ordination to the priesthood. 
Tuberculosis which consumed his strength and made 
his beloved monastic exercises impossible and caused 
him the hardship of enduring dispensations from rule 
instead of the joy of observance. And then death. No 
priesthood. No ministry for souls. No preaching the 
Sacred Passion of Christ or the Sorrows of his most 
loved mother, Mary. 

Yet so great was the result of a few years of hidden 
religious life that God in His divine wisdom must 
anticipate eternity and bring the heroicity of His 
youthful servant before the eyes of men. Miracles were 
done. The Church investigated and approved. Pius 
XI of happy memory solemnly canonized another hero. 

Of the secret of this rapid growth in holiness, his 
father could tell partly. Christian Brothers, Jesuits, 
Passionists could tell more. They knew him as an ardent 
boy, full of mischief, at times hasty-tempered, but 
humble, pure, a lover of Mary, enamored of the Cruci- 
fied, a hater of sin. And these characteristics grew not 
by any magic formula hidden in the secret processes of 
spiritual alchemy, but by the tried-and-true method of 
daily practice—a method as truly capable of making 
saints today as it was a little over eighty-five years ago. 
But it is a method which must be used to be effective. 


Francis Possenti 
—Saint Gabriel 
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Black Star 


Men of the British Army ready to man a 9-inch gun at Gibraltar. Spain’s neutrality is of vital aid to United Nations forces 


Spain's Neutrality 


HE invasion of North Africa has 
been a decided victory for the 
United Nations. As a victory, mili- 
tary and diplomatic, it has great 
potentialities. For two years mili- 
tary leaders and expert military 
commentators had been convinced 
that the Nazis could be defeated ulti- 
mately only by an invasion of the Con- 
tinent. A group of enthusiastic avia- 
tors had been popularizing the idea 
that the enemy could be defeated “‘by 
bombing Germany’s industrial cen- 
ters to rubble.” However plausible 
this theory may have appeared to 
the innocents, it received little, if 
any, support from responsible mili- 
tary men here and in Great Britain, 
and none from the governments. 
On the other hand, the difficulties 
of an invasion of the Continent, 
using Britain as a base, seemed in- 
surmountable. The failure of the 
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experiment at Dieppe confirmed this 
belief and silenced much of the 
clamor for establishing immediately 
a second front in Europe. 

The successful invasion of North 
Africa has solved that perplexing 
problem. It has united all the 
French forces in that territory, which 
is the largest and by far the most 
important overseas part of the 
French Empire. It has brought these 
forces into alliance with the United 
Nations. It has given heart and hope 
to the millions of Frenchmen in 
their homeland that the outcome of 
the war is no longer doubtful. It has 
convinced the wavering and despair- 
ing among them that their defeat is 
temporary and does not mean that 
they must, however reluctantly, be 
forced ultimately to collaborate in 
Hitler’s “New Order” on Hitler’s 
terms. It has opened the way for 
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entire control of the Mediterranean, 
and control of the Mediterranean 
means—control of the Continent. It 
has furnished a springboard -and nu- 
merous bases for an invasion of the 
Continent at points where the risks 
will be a thousand times less than 
they would be if invasion were at- 
tempted on the English Channel or 
on the French coast, from the At- 
lantic. What enhances these advan- 
tages is the shortening of air routes. 
From the airfields now in process 
of construction our increasing air 
forces will be able to prepare the way 
for invasion by the ground forces— 
Hitler’s original blitz plan for the 
invasion of France. 

Finally, the successful invasion of 
North Africa has shortened the war, 
probably by years, and has saved 
millions of lives, even millions of 
American lives, if we consider how 
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would be inevitably pro- 
without this military and 
triumph. 
hat has been made possible 
neutrality of Spain. Without 
neutrality the invasion could 
been accomplished in the 
it has taken place. If at 
, it could have been only 
of an enormous loss of 
munitions, supplies of all 
| precious time to boot. 
neutrality has been a de- 
yr in the conflict ever since 
began, certainly ever since 
Army reached the Pyr- 
collapse of France. Had 
joined forces with Hit- 
Mussolini did, or had she 
German army to cross 
the Straits of Gibraltar, 
ht have quite possibly, 
\bably, won the war, and 
rapidly. He could have de- 
Gibraltar — for all practical 
losed the Straits, got con- 
Mediterranean, taken his 
oss the Straits (only nine 
ir narrowest point) into 
Morocco and Tangiers, then 
n Spanish possession. From 
nts there are almost con- 
railroads running through 
h and Italian possessions 
Egyptian frontier. German 
in such matters could easily 
the gaps and made the 
eally continuous. It would 
one-tenth of the rail con- 
which they were able to 
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accomplish later in the Ukraine. 

Spanish neutrality prevented all 
that. That is what is meant by the 
value of Spanish neutrality in the 
past. It made possible our invasion 
of North Africa, and that is what 
is meant by its value at the present. 
And it will be just as valuable and 
necessary in the future, for the Straits 
must be kept open, and safe passage 
through the western Mediterranean 
must be assured, if we are to main- 
tain in North Africa an army con- 
stantly to be augmented, equipped, 
supplied, and ever ready to perform 
the tasks for which it is sent there. 
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For this end, Spanish neutrality is 
as valuable and as necessary for the 
future as it has been in the past. 

There are elements in this country 
that can never forgive Franco for 
having won the civil war. They are 
led by two “liberal” weeklies of New 
York City. These are followed, of 
course, by all the Reds, Pinks, and 
Fellow Travelers of Communism 
who want the “Fascists” of Spain 
destroyed and the “democratic” gov- 
ernment of 1936-1939 restored to the 
Spanish people. To accomplish this 
they have advocated an attack on 
Spain and Portugal. ‘These two coun- 
tries, if attacked, would, of course 
defend their own territory, insular 
or metropolitan, and accept Hitler’s 
aid in doing it. In other words, Spain 
and Portugal would join the Axis. 
But that is just what those elements 
want, Read the files of those two 
journals for the past year, and you 
will be convinced that what they 
wanted and still want is to see Spain 
and Portugal forced into the arms 
of the Axis. Hence their constant 
sniping at the President for “appeas- 
ing Franco and Salazar,” and their 
denunciation of Mr. Hull and every 
man of importance in the State De- 
partment. 

To help along this campaign of 
calumny and hysteria, one of these 
journals has drafted into its service 
a Spanish refugee who had been a 
member of the Red government at 
Madrid in the days of its democracy 
and the four freedoms! First he was 
made a “contributing editor,” later 


An unusual view of the Rock of Gibraltar, Britain’s 
famous stronghold on the southern coast of Spain 
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he was given a department created 
for him especially. “Political War” is 
the new department of this “liberal” 
journal, and it is edited by Sefior 
Alvarez del Vayo, who as a refugee 
and guest of this country is best 
qualified to tell the President, the 
State Department, the Army, Navy, 
and American people what they 
should do. Nor does Sefior del Vayo 
shrink from embracing his enormous 
task. He was first to propose the bril- 
liant idea of the immediate seizure of 
the Canary Islands and Madeira. 
Spain was not neutral. That was a 
farce. Franco was a puppet of Hitler. 
Hitler would decide the proper time 
for Franco to throw off the mask. We 
had better act at once, and do what 
we shall have tordo finally. It will 


Grim-faced American fighting men as they 
neared their objective—Safi, in French Morocco 


cost the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys, not to speak of the ma- 
terial losses and the prolongation of 
the war. But “we must take risks,” 
says Sefior del Vayo. Are these boys 
not fighting for democracy—which to 
Sefior del Vayo means his return to 
Madrid. That is his only interest in 
America’s war, military or political. 

I have mentioned the things that 
Hitler could possibly have done if 
Franco had at the beginning joined 
the Axis, or if, when France col- 
lapsed, he had allowed a German 
army to cross Spain to the Straits, 
under pretext of force majeure. 
These possibilities may seem fan- 
tastic to some, but they will not seem 
so to those who understand the in- 
calculable importance of Spain’s 
strategic position for control of the 
Mediterranean. The British under- 
stand its importance, and for two 
hundred years have courted Spanish 





friendship and carefully avoided 
everything that might endanger it. 
In the present conflict they knew 
what they were doing when they sent 
Sir Samuel Hoare, a friend of Franco, 
as Ambassador to Spain, and kept 
him there. Winston Churchill visited 
Washington last June, and it is sig- 
nificant that from that date our own 
policy toward Spain became more 
apparent. 

It is true that the propaganda 
against “appeasing” Franco and for 
an immediate attack on Spanish ter- 
ritory was due partly to ignorance. 
The editors of the two journals to 
which I have referred write well, but 
it is plain that neither of them knows 
very much about European politics 
or governments. To them “democ- 


racy,” “republicanism,” etc., mean 
the same over there as they do here. 
Hence the authenticated facts that 
in half of Spain for three years there 
was not one Catholic church open 
for worship, that more than 3000 
priests and 13 Bishops were assassi- 
nated—some of them burned to 
death—that over 300,000 noncom- 
batants were done to death in hor- 
rible manners, didn’t mean anything 
against “democracy” and the “four 
freedoms.” It was a justifiable up- 
rising of “the people” against tyrants 
and “reactionaries.” That last word 
is the dearest and most comprehen- 
sive word in the whole vocabulary 
of these “liberals.” 

These people, however, were not 
alone in their ignorance of Spain. 
There are many others. This igno- 
rance extends also to geography, 
especially to the strategic points that 
make Spain’s neutrality of incal- 
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culable value. The military expert 
of a New York daily newspaper only 
recently described Gibraltar as the 
“most southern point of the Conti- 
nent.” The military expert of another 
daily said Tarifa was the most 
southern point. Tarifa is not the 
most southern point, It is not 
on the Straits but on the Atlantic, 
a few miles north of Ram’s Point. 
The pertinent idea here is that it 
commands the approaches to the 
Straits on the North. Let us take a 
glance at the map. It will show that 
the assertions I made as to what Hit- 
ler could have done had he reached 
the Straits are not fantastic. It will 
also show what madness it would 
have been to attack Spain or to at- 
tempt the large-scale invasion of 
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An American soldier stands guard on the shore of 
Casablanca as 


United States troopships arrive 


North Africa without first obtaining 
Spanish consent. 

Gibraltar has been called the “Key 
of the Mediterranean.” It is no 
longer the Key, if by that is meant 
that it dominates the Straits and can 
close or open them at will. Gibraltar 
is not the most southern point of 
Europe. Strictly speaking, it is not on 
the Straits. It is within the Straits, if 
by the Straits we mean the Narrows 
at the western entrance from the At- 
lantic. This point is 40 miles from 
Gibraltar. Ram’s Point (literal trans- 
lation of the Spanish name, Punta 
del Carnero) bounding the narrows 
on the north, is the most southern 
point of Spain. The African coast at 
this point is only nine miles distant. 
When the steamer entering from the 
Atlantic has rounded Ram’s Point it 
steers almost directly north for some 
miles before it comes in front of 
Gibraltar. The waters in which the 
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ship anchors 1s to the British the Bay 
of Gibraltar, to the Spaniards the Bay 


of Algeciras. It is true, of course, 
that the name Straits is given to the 


whole stretch, from the Narrows to 
Europa Point, the southern extremity 
of the Rock. The distance across from 
Europa Point to Ceuta in Spanish 
Morocco is fifteen miles. But the facts 
are as I have stated, and since the 
invention of modern gunnery they 
are very important facts to be borne 
in mind ‘ 

Che Bay of Gibraltar is bounded 
on the west by an elevated, well- 
wooded promontory, running down 
to Ram’s Point. Along its whole 
range furnishes an ideal place for 
planting camouflaged guns. To the 
north of the Rock is a low, flat, sandy 
isthmus, connecting the Rock with 
the Spanish mainland. By treaty 
between the two governments as a 
prevention of “incidents,” it is neu- 
tral territory—a “no man’s land.” A 
few miles north of the frontier is 
seen a towering hill which might 


agreed not to plant guns within reach 
of the Rock. 

This picture of the Straits and 
their surroundings should, I think, 
show that the possibilities I attrib- 
uted to Hitler, if his army reached 
the Straits, are by no means fantastic. 
It also shows what madness it would 
have been to make war on Spain in 
order to invade North Africa, or to 
attempt, without Spain’s consent, to 
do what we have now done so suc- 
cessfully with her consent. 

When on my way to Spain in 1937 
I was the guest of a British official 
whom I had known for years before. 
He told me of an incident that had 
occurred a few days before my ar- 
rival. He was standing on the back 
porch of his house, which overlooks 
the Bay, when a shell from nowhere 
dropped to one side of a British man- 
of-war anchored in front of him, He 
was so shocked that he covered his 
eyes with his hands, thinking “this is 
the beginning of trouble.” As he re- 
moved his hands, another shell 
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Navy warplanes on the deck of a United States air- 
craft carrier aiding the now-famous African armada 


be dignified by the name of moun- 
tain, on the top of which is the city 
of San Roque. On its top also is an 
immense plateau which in 1938 
(when I was in Spain) was used as 


a training camp for Franco’s army. 
Around the plateau at that time 
were mounted guns pointing in all 
directions. Nor did the British pro- 
test this, though by treaty Spain had 


dropped to the other side of the ves- 
sel. The incident was never reported 
in the British press. The Franco 
government was asked for an expla- 
nation. They answered that they 
thought the vessel was one of the 
fleet of the Red government. The 
answer was accepted, and the inci- 
dent was closed! 

The same summer, I met at Seville 
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a Spanish officer who had accom- 
panied Franco from Morocco. He 
was reserved when we spoke of this 
incident, but he spoke quite plainly 
of what they could do to Gibraltar 
if the British turned to help or 
harbor the Reds. ““The Rock,” I said, 
“is impregnable.” “The Rock is im- 
pregnable,” he answered, “but the 
docks are not impregnable; the ships 
in the Bay are not impregnable; the 
machine and repair shops are not 
impregnable; the magazines are not 
impregnable; the coal sheds, the 
town itself, the barracks, the fine 
residences of the officers and officials, 
are not impregnable. The whole 
place is a splendid target for the guns 
planted at San Roque and along the 
whole Algeciras promontory on the 
west of the bay. In twenty-four hours 
or less we could reduce Gibraltar to 
a state of utter uselessness. They 
could retire into the underground 
caves of the Rock, but what would 
that avail them? In ten minutes we 
could blast to pieces their search- 
lights, leaving the Straits in darkness 
for us to cross as we pleased. 

“The Rock is impregnable! But 
the Rock is also immobile, and 
that is its greatest weakness at the 
present time. Its guns are immobile. 
We know where they are. They do 
not know where ours are, and if 
they should discover where one of 
ours might be we could move it to 
another place. But we have no fear 
that such things will happen, for 
the British know too much and are 
too wise to give cause for their hap- 
pening. The incident to which you 
refer showed that they cannot safely 
help or harbor our enemies.” 

In this article I do not want to 
fight the Spanish civil war over again, 
nor to revive its controversies. But 
I think that what I have written is 
necessary to understand the value 
and necessity of Spanish neutrality. 
The task that confronts us at present 
is to win the war as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and with as little sacrifice of 
human life as possible. The ques- 
tion for us is not what kind of gov- 
ernment they have in Spain, nor 
what kind of government they are 
going to have after the war. We must 
trust and suBport our Commmander- 
in-Chief and his State Department 
in pursuing the policy decided on 
in dealing with Spain after long 
deliberation and using the best ad- 
vice they could get from those best 
qualified to give such advice. 
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Foremost spokesmen for India’s present 
demands from Great Britain. Mahatma 
Gandhi (above), leader of All-India Con- 
gress and his lieutenant Nehru (right) 


HAT is it that India demands 

of Great Britain now? This is a 
question that is quite old, but which 
has become the uppermost query in 
the minds of most Americans in re- 
cent months. The reason for this 
sudden concern about India is not 
hard to find. It is born of the realiza- 
tion that it is in India that we may 
win or lose the battle of Asia, and 
further, that in India we of the 
United Nations may win or lose the 
coming peace even after we are vic- 
torious in battle. 

India desires from Great Britain, 
in one word, independence. When? 
Well—right now. The Indian is like 
an elephant; he never forgets. He 
recalls regretfully that he was given 
rosy promises during the last war 
too, but somehow or other they were 
not kept when the war was over— 
when the worst was over. The British 
maintain that they never gave India 
any promise that they did not keep. 
Technically the British are correct, 
since they never give a promise to 
anyone without injecting in it many 
‘ifs’ and “buts” and “as-soon-as- 
possibles.” Yet nonetheless it is a 





The case of Great Britain versus 
India is better known than the case 
of India versus Great Britain. The 
Editors of THe Sin requested that 
Mr. Shridharani, Indian author and 
lecturer, give our readers his coun- 
trymen’s side of the picture. 


a fact that many Indians sincerely 
believed that they were promised 
dominion status after the first war, 
and it was on the basis of this belief, 
which many non-official Britons did 
their utmost to foster, that they made 
great sacrifices in men and money. 

Rightly or wrongly, Indians felt 
frustrated after the last war, and so 
this time they show little desire to 
put their credence in any postdated 
check. It should be borne in mind, 
furthermore, that the so-called prom- 
ise of full freedom after this war 
ends, as contained in the proposals 
that Sir Stafford Cripps carried to 
India, is also infested with many 
“buts” and “ifs” and “‘as-soon-as-pos- 
sibles.”” In fact subtler and more 
sinister loopholes have been injected 
in the latest offer. The 560-odd 
Princes of India, for instance, can 
remain out of the Indian Union and 
sign separate treaties with Great 
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What Does 
India Want? 


By KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


Three Lions and Black Star Photos 


Britain. And why should they not 
do so? A free India is not going to 
tolerate those medieval anachron- 
isms, and they know it. Only Eng- 
land wants them as its middlemen 
and puppets. If they should sign 
separate treaties with Great Britain 
and remain outside of the Indian 
Union, India would look like a great 
Swiss cheese, with big holes punc- 
tured all over it. In these islands 
segregated from the rest of India, 
Great Britain could maintain its au- 
thority and its armies. What kind 
of a free India would that be? 
Mother India’s face would be dis- 
figured with smallpox. 

Similarly, the Moslems of India, 
under the latest offer made by the 
British, are entitled to secede from 
the India Union. That is divorce 
before marriage. The United States 
under Lincoln fought a civil war in 
order to save the Union, and most 
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Indians will do no less to save the 
Union of India which the British 


seem so bent upon breaking. There 
was, therefore, no other honorable 
course open to the India leaders but 
to reject such a plan. Not only the 
Indian National Congress party, but 
all the parties, rejected the Tory 


proposals drafted by Mr. Churchill 
and brought to India by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. There was a hundred per 
cent unity in India on that point. 

Nobody in his right mind can fail 
to understand India’s deep desire to 
be free. The case for India, in con- 
sequence, is morally sound and un- 
impeachable. Americans, moreover, 
instinctively understand any under- 
dog’s desire to be free and equal. 
This is especially true in the case 


of India. The founding fathers of 
America fought against the British 
in order to secure their country’s 


independence. The founding fathers 


President Azad of the Indian National 
Congress leaving a committee meeting 





of the reborn India are now emulat- 
ing the American “rebels” who suc- 


‘ceeded, despite the doubts of the 


British Tories of their day, in estab- 
lishing the greatest democracy and 
nation on the face of the globe. The 
Indian leaders have every chance to 
repeat such a successful ending. 


It is not difficult to grasp India’s 
case on any moral ground, but most 
Americans are disturbed by the time 
element. The British have succeeded 
in convincing some of them that 
changing horses in the midstream of 
the war would jeopardize the chances 
of a victory for the United Nations. 
Some spokesmen of the British cause 
have maintained that Indians have 
little experience in military science 
and in the art of generalship. ‘The 
implication has been that a free In- 
dia would be more of a liability than 
an asset for the duration of the war. 
This is obviously an excuse, since 
the Congress party was willing to 
delegate the larger problems of mili- 
tary strategy of the Indian theater 
of war to the Pacific War Council 
which sits in Washington and of 
which President Roosevelt is the 
chairman. There would be, of course, 
an Indian member on it, but such 
a change could, under no circum- 
stance, jeopardize the war effort. In- 
dians want to fight, but they want 
to fight as free men and not as vas- 
sals. Indians want to defend democ- 
racy, but they want a share in that 
democracy. India is, in technicality, 
one of the ‘members of the United 
Nations. It wants to be one of the 
members of the United Nations in 
fact—but an equal member. 

Indian nationalists headed by 
Nehru did demand that an Indian 
should be the defense minister, but 
that demand was born of the con- 
viction that the only successful re- 
sistance India could offer to the 
Japanese would be the Chinese type 
of resistance—defense in depth and 
guerrilla warfare which would aug- 
ment the operations of the regular 
army. But such an army of ten mil- 
lion guerrillas can be rallied only 
by a leader who is trusted by the 
people, and such a leader should 
have the right to arm the masses of 
India. Under the Indian Arms Act 
passed in 1878, which is still valid, 
India has been systematically dis- 
armed and emasculated. If the Jap- 
anese are to be kept at bay in India, 
the masses of that land must be re- 
armed. It is a military imperative. 
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But the British Tories, who are quite 
convinced of their unpopularity in 
India, seem to fear that the rearmed 
masses of the country might turn 
against the old aggressors as well as 
against the new. 

There was another reason for the 
failure of the Cripps mission. In spite 
of the immediacies of the war, the 
British Tories still put their invest- 
ments in India ahead of the cause 
of the victory of the United Nations. 
As Winston Churchill confessed in 
1935, two out of every ten English- 
men depend on India for their live- 
lihood. A moderate estimate of 
British investments in India is $4,- 
300,000,000—about one-quarter of all 
British overseas investments—which 
brings an estimated 4.9 per cent re- 
turn. per year. And the British can 
resist everything except temptation. 

Instead of overcoming their cupid- 
ity and meeting the crucial issues 
squarely, thus solving the Indian 
crisis, the British Tories came out 
with one excuse after another in or- 
der to gloss over their unwillingness 
to part with power in that ancient 
land. They said, for instance, that 
India would plunge into a civil war 
as soon as the British relinquished 
their reign. They also said that the 
religious conflicts among different 
groups in India are irreconcilable. 

Before I go into answering these 
charges statistically and factually, I 
would like to draw a parallel with 
America. The forefathers of today’s 
Americans, who were fighting for 
their country’s independence, were 
also confronted with similar excuses. 
What is more striking, the argu- 
ments used then are verbatim the 
same as the arguments used now 
against Indian “rebels.” An English- 
man, only to take one instance, vis- 
ited the colonies in North America 
and then published an article in 
1760, which read, in part: 

“Fire and water are not more 
heterogeneous than the different 
colonies in North America. Nothing 
can exceed the jealousy which they 
possess in regard to each other. The 
inhabitants of . Pennsylvania and 
New York have an inexhaustible 
source of animosity in their jealousy 
for the trade of the Jerseys. Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Rhode Island are 
not less interested in that of Con- 
necticut. Even the limits and boun- 
daries of each colony are a constant 
source of litigation. In short, such 
is the difference of character, of man- 
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ners, of religion, of interest in the 
different colonies, that I think, if I 
am not wholly ignorant of the hu- 
man mind, were they left to them- 
selves, there would soon be a civil 
war from one end of the continent 
to the other; while the Indians and 
Negroes would, with better reason, 
impatiently watch the opportunity 
of exterminating them altogether.” 

Save for the italics, which are mine, 
the above statement represents the 
“sincere reasons” why the British 
could not leave the colonies in North 
America to themselves. And they are 
the self-same “sincere reasons,’ word 
by word, for which the British find it 
hard today to leave Indians to them- 
selves. The British Tories of today 
lack originality, to say the least. 

Over and above this historical 
warning to take British statements 
with a grain of salt, there are statis- 
tics and facts to expose as excuses 
what are put forward as “sincere 
reasons.” Take, for instance, the so- 
called cleft between the Hindus and 
the Moslems. It serves the Tory pur- 
poses to proclaim that the Hindus 
and the Moslems are so different as 
to be politically incompatible. To 
prove their point, the Tories of Eng- 
land serve as the press agents of one 
Mr. Jinnah and pad him up as the 
spokesman of India’s Moslems. Mr. 
Jinnah, like Jefferson Davis, believes 
in breaking the union of India. He 
also shouts that the Moslem “minori- 
ty” will be exploited by the Hindu 
majority, and for this reason the 
British should stay on. What could 
be a more intriguing justification for 
the continuation of the British rule 
in India than the “protection of 
minorities”? 

Facts and statistics, however, prove 
that a great majority of Indian Mos- 
lems are united with the Hindus, 
and that Mr. Jinnah represents only 
a small part of the Mohammedan 
community. India should, therefore, 
be regarded as politically united, 
and Mr. Jinnah should be regarded 
as the bogeyman of the British 
Tories. Here are the latest available 
statistics. They are furnished by the 
nationwide elections held in 1937 to 
inaugurate the first half of the new 
British-made constitution. The new 
constitution provides 482 seats for 
the representatives of the Moslem 
community in the eleven Provincial 
Assemblies. Out of these 482, only 
110 Moslems were returned on Jin- 
nah’s Moslem League ticket. If that 


meant anything, it revealed that the 
Moslem League could claim the sup- 
port of less than one-fourth of the 
Mohammedan community. What the 
British statesmen are doing, then, in 
backing the Moslem League of Jin- 
nah, amounts to giving the leader of 
a minority within the Moslem mi- 
nority the veto power over the 
destiny of 386,000,000 Indians. 

More Moslems belong to the In- 
dian National Congress Party than 
to the Moslem League. The Con- 
gress is a national organization in 
contrast to the League, which is sec- 
tarian. The Congress is above race 
or religion, color or creed. All be- 
long to it—Hindus and Moslems and 
Sikhs and Parsis and Christians and 
Jews. The President of the Congress, 
moreover, is a most revered Mos- 
lem himself, and his name is Azad. 
The Congress is a democratic body 
which elects new officers every year, 
while the Moslem League is dicta- 
torially controlled by Mr. Jinnah, 
its “‘permanent president.” 

For further proof of the Moslem 
allegiance to the Congress, let us 
look at the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, which is the most predomi- 
nantly Mohammedan area in the 
whole of India; ninety-five per cent 
of the population there are Moslems. 
Nevertheless, that province has been 
under the complete control of the 
Congress Party, and its Moslem 
leader is better known by the title of 
“Frontier Gandhi” than by his real 
name, which is Khan. Furthermore, 
the Congress Party stands for the full 
protection of all the minorities, and 
it has gone on record to grant all the 
legitimate demands of all the mi- 
nority. groups. So the “sincere rea- 
son” of the protection of minorities 
expressed by British Tories is but 
an excuse. 

When the charge of India’s dis- 
unity was refuted, the British came 
back with another “sincere reason” 
for their lingering on in India. They 
felt that the 560-odd Maharajahs or 
Native Princes of India did not see 
eye to eye with the Congress, and 
that they had to be protected from 
popular upsurge. The Congress 
Party, however, is more concerned 
with the 90,000,000 “subjects” of 
these Maharajahs, who follow the 
Gandhi leadership and demand com- 
plete independence now. And if this 
war is in defense of democracy then, 
of course, the wishes and aspirations 
of these 90,000,000 should be re- 
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spected more than the caprices of 
560-odd individuals who have long 
outlived their usefulness. 

There was no comeback on that 
point either. So the British Tories, 
anxious to justify themselves before 
Americans, played their trump card. 
They started a spirited campaign to 





The Moslem League is controlled by 
Mr. Jinnah, its “permanent president” 


blackmail Gandhi as an appeaser of 
Japan. Now, nothing can be farther 
from the truth. For Gandhi and 
Nehru and the Congress Party were 
fighting along with China against 
the Japanese even when Churchill 
was closing the Burma Road (which 
for some time deprived the heroic 
Chinese of all military supplies), and 
even when America was selling scrap 
iron to Japan. “I would rather die,” 
declared Gandhi, “than co-operate 
with the Japanese. . . . Neither India 
nor Asia has anything to gain out of 
a Japanese victory.” He was no less 
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emphatic in denouncing the Nazi 
aggression, and he called Hitler the 
major responsible party for human- 
ity’s latest suffering. 

‘Gandhi is all for the United Na- 
and especially devoted to the 
United States and to the latter’s 
democracy. In his latest 
message to America, he categorically 
\fter having imbibed and 
assimilated the message of ‘Unto 
This Least,’ I could not be guilty of 
approving of Fascism or Nazism, 
whose cult is suppression of the 
individual and his liberty.” 

The British Tories then came 
back with the argument that Gan- 
dhi is 
trusted during wartime. This, too, 
was an afterthought on the part of 
the Tories, who were desperately 
struggling to undermine Gandhi's 

America. Gandhi him- 
d freed the Congress Party 
obligation of sticking to 
during the war. He 
\himsa [nonviolence] with 
me is a creed, the breath of my life. 
But it is never as a creed that I 
placed it before India, or for the 
matter of that, before anyone except 
in casual informal talks. I placed it 
before the Congress as a political 
method, to be employed for the so- 
lution of political questions. ... As 
a political method, it can always be 
changed, modified, altered, even 
given up in preference to another. ... 
If you can get what you want [inde- 
pendence] you will strike the bar- 
gain, and you may be sure that I 
will not shed a single tear.” It should 
be remembered also that during the 
last war Gandhi recruited thousands 
of Indian soldiers for the British and 
broke his health in so doing. 

Nehru gave further assurance of 
full participation in the war if In- 
dia were granted freedom. Said he: 
“Sir Stafford has on various occa- 
sions brought out nonviolence as an 
insuperable barrier to prevent free- 
dom in India. If there has been any- 
thing clearly and definitely stated on 
our behalf, it is this: that Free India 
will defend the country in every way, 
through armed forces and by all 
means.” So the issue of Gandhi’s 
pacifism as a stumbling block was 
also an excuse. 

It should have become obvious by 
now that there are no real obstacles 
in the way of granting India’s just 
demand for freedom now. The only 
obstacle is the Tory mentality which 


tions, 
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ideal of 


states 


prestig« 
self h 
from 

nonviolence 


said, 


a pacifist and cannot be- 


still manifests itself in the eloquent 
voice of Winston Churchill. Here are 
Churchill’s own blunt words: “Most 
of the leading public men—of whom 
I was one in those days, made 
speeches—I certainly did—about the 


Dominion Status, but I did not con- . 


template India having the same con- 
stitutional rights and systems as Can- 
ada in any period which we could 
foresee.” Well, that is straight from 
the shoulder of the man who signed 
the Atlantic Charter and a short time 
thereafter declared in the House of 
Commons that the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply to India or to any na- 
tion east of Suez. 





Moslem leader Khan, better known 
by the title of “Frontier Gandhi,” 
converses with two of his followers 


That is the crux of the political 
deadlock in India—the unwilling- 
ness of British Tories to part with 
power. But what is ghastly, this dead- 
lock is undermining the interests not 
only of the British and the Indians 
but also of the United States. 

The problem of India, therefore, is 
no more an internal problem of the 
British; America also has a vital 
stake in it. For it is a fact that 
American men and materials are ar- 
riving in that far-off land with such 
rapidity that soon they will surpass 
British defenses of India. 

A solution is possible if England 
is ready to grant the principle of 
India’s freedom now. On that basis, 
there can be a military compromise 
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for the duration of the war. In order 
to avoid the calling of a Constitu- 
tional Convention until after the 
war, the Viceroy of India can be re. 
tained for the duration. But by a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” he should 
be deprived of his veto power. Mean- 
while, all the major parties of India 
should be invited to form a provi- 
sional coalition government—a na- 
tional government pledged to carry 
on the fight against the Axis unto 
the bitter end. 

This is a compromise. It will not 
satisfy completely the Indian de- 
mand for full freedom now. Neither 
will it satisfy the Tories of England 
who will be called upon to make 
greater concessions than they did in 
the form of the Cripps proposals, 
Both sides will have to display a 
spirit of give-and-take. But the singu- 
lar lesson of the failure of the Cripps 
mission is that the British and the 
Indians so distrust each other that 
they have lost all capacity to come to 
terms with each other just by them- 
selves. Outside mediation, therefore, 
is clearly called for. Such a media- 
tion board should include a repre- 
sentative of the United States as a 
Western power, a representative of 
China as an Eastern power, and a 
representative of Russia as an East- 
West power. 

What objection can Great Britain 
have to mediation from America, 
with whom it boasts a common 
English-speaking heritage? Indian 
leaders are clamoring for such a 
mediation board. It will have a 
hundred per cent chance of success 
in solving the Indian impasse. And 
when the Indian problem is solved, 
the Asiatic problem will be solved, 
too, since India has become the acid 
test of the sincerity of the United 
Nations when they profess democ- 
racy and freedom and equality. ‘That 
done, the United Nations will have 
won as wholehearted allies not only 
the three hundred and eighty-six 
millions of India, but also the 
billion and one-half Asiatics. 

The solution of the Indian prob- 
lem will accomplish something even 
more crucial. It will be like taking 
out an insurance policy in behalf of 
the coming peace. Once justice is 
done to India, our leaders will not 
be able to go back upon their ideal- 
istic commitments when the war is 
over. For the peace will be won only 
during the war, and not when 
victory is achieved. 
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_— with a great gray mane 


stood in the doorway of a 
pretty, really a dainty cottage, nest- 
ling at the foot of green, crenelated 
English hills. Beside him meditated 
the tiniest Scotch terrier. The big 
man smiled under his ragged mous- 
tache. His face was pale in the sun, 
the jowls sagging slightly in token 
of recent serious illness. We shook 
hands and I tersely stated my busi- 
ness in bothering him. 

“I’ve come to inquire for a New 
York paper if the, rumor is true 
that you have become a convert to 
the Catholic Church, Mr. Ches- 
terton.” 

His gray eyes seemed to growl. 
“You could have telephoned,” he 
said in that light treble voice that 
contrasted so strangely with his 
tremendous physique. “It would 
have saved you all the trouble of 
coming out here to Beaconsfield to 
be advised to mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

That was my first encounter with 
the great Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 
It must be recorded that immedi- 
ately after this rebuke he said: 
“Come inside and share a Christian 
drink.” The drink was sherry. “I 
rather favor stronger liquors,” said 
Mr. Chesterton. “But they don’t 
favor me.” 

We sat in a charming living room 
filled with Gauss China in ma- 
hogany cases, and that little dog 
ubiquitously wagged its tail from 
the oddest places, even in _ the 
chimney. ° 

I coyly applied the apothegm 
of the great Hilaire Belloc, his 
magnificent contemporary, to Ches- 
terton. “You,” I tendered, “‘are called 
the bell of the Catholic Church. 
You ring for it while remaining out- 
side it.” 

Chesterton grinned, showing 
strong teeth unusual in middle-aged 
Englishmen, especially English writ- 
ers, who always gave me the impres- 
sion that they ate with the ends of 
their whiskers. He surprised me by 


' saying he’d read a poem of mine in 


the New York Times; it happened 
to be printed next to one of the 
robust assaults on Prussian profes- 
sors that was Chesterton’s incessant 
propaganda during the last war, 
when he himself nearly died from, 
above all things, anemia—when he 
was one of the best fed men in Brit- 
ain and remained so until the end. 
Since he seemed of a mind not 
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to discuss his religious transition, 
we talked about the war, London, 
and poets. Although that was twen- 


ty-seven years ago I can still see 
Chesterton’s large gray-blue_ eyes 
changing color in the sun, as they 
glowed alternately brown and pur- 
ple. He talked of his father, for 
whom he had profound admiration. 
His father was a highly successful 
real estate manager—not deemed “in 
trade” by English snobbery. But he 
must have been something of a poet 
with all his practical business talent, 
for Chesterton told me something 
his father had whispered to him on 
his deathbed, and I remember every 
word of it. The older Chesterton had 
said: “Even if I were to be a lost 
soul, life would have been worth 
living.’ 

That was the only religious allu- 
sion G. K. C. made in my first in- 


terview with him. What resulted was 
a more or less routine newspaper 
piece that did justice to neither of 
Chesterton talked with 
a speed punctuated by surprising 


us becausé 


chuckles at his own jokes, that de- 
fied written accompaniment, unless 
you were an _ expert shorthand 
writer—to one of whom he always 
dictated his stuff, 

While we were talking in that 
lovely little cottage in Beaconsfield, 
a delegation of some sort arrived 


from the 


village, and Mr. Chester- 


ton excused himself, leaving me 
seated in his parlor as though this 
incident in his life were, too, none 
of my business. Five or six gentle- 
men obviously conscious of their 
importance were gathered on Ches- 
terton’s flowered lawn, and one of 
them read from a scroll, sonorously, 


as the great man grinned. It was the 
mayor—His Worship, G. K. C. called 


him, although that particular mayor 
was not an attractive idol. The group 
had come to congratulate G. K. C. 
on his recovery from grave illness 
and to offer him an honorary sher- 
iffship of the county—Bucks, I think. 


Mr. Chesterton, with a peal of 
laughter, thanked them and _ in- 
quired what were the duties of an 


honorary sheriff. Then one of the 
import ant blokes, evidently “boned” 
for this query, told him the prin- 


cipal duty was to suppress riots and 


rebellions. “In that case,” G, K. C. 
said, “I must with all due respect 
decline to be an honorary sheriff, 
for if there are any riots and re- 


bellions in Bucks County, I shall 


be the chief rioter and first rebel.” 
He returned to the parlor with 
gushing laughter. I was to learn in 
several interviews with G. K. C. that 
he had a tremendous appreciation 
of his own wit—and well he might. 
His was probably the wittiest mind 
our language has ever known. 
Leaving him after a very pleasant 
tea, during which he consumed 
enormous quantities of waferlike 
bread and butter smeared with 
strawberry jam, I went after back- 





Chesterton, of Great Mind and Faith 


ground. Incidentally, Chesterton 
walked to the picture-postcard coun- 
try station with me, although he 
puffed a bit under the huge cape 
he affected. I can see him now wav- 
ing me farewell with a hand as deli- 
cate as a woman’s—grotesque in one 
so large. 

It was Hilaire Belloc who sup- 
plied my background on G. K. C.— 
Belloc, most ironlike and lovable 
of geniuses. Chesterton wanted to 
be an artist, and actually accom- 
plished worth-while cartoons, al- 
though some of the illustrations he 
did for some of his own books and 
Belloc’s could better have been left 
undone. He began his Fleet Street 
career with a Cambridge education, 
and became very quickly recognized 
as what we call the “best” columnist 
in London, 

G. K. C. was rather a cynic in 
his formative journalistic years. 
Then suddenly one sunny day on 
the Downs of Sussex overlooking 
the silver strip of Channel that has 
proved so vital in English—and 
American—history Chesterton began 
wondering why grass grew green 
instead of pink. Science had no an- 
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swer, but Chesterton did. He be. 
came a believer—in the law of de. 
sign and in the Great Designer, 
From then on his path to the Faith 
was gradual, but sure.” 

The next time I saw G. K. C. was 
after the war, right after it. He was 
in a stuffy office in Essex Street, 
smoking matches. I mean by that 
he would talk so much _ between 
puffs of his cigar that the cigar 
always went out. His mileage in 
matches was prodigious. 

“Come with me,” he said. “But 
wait a minute.” Then he dictated 
ten minutes to a comely secretary 
one of the finest editorials I have 
ever heard on a subject that meant 
nothing at all to me—what should 
be done about the docks at Hull, 
Yorkshire. But Chesterton could 
make even that interesting to alien 
ears. The man was born with the 
world’s greatest allergy to dullness. 
His last line about Hull was that 
if they didn’t do something about 
the docks they might as well sub- 
stitute an “e” for the “u” in the 
name of the place. 

We repaired to a pub. It was 
called the Green Dragon, and it 
was at the foothills of the Strand. 
There a guy named Al, who in- 
stantly struck me with his pontifical 
manner and nineteen-candlepower 
nose as being the best bartender in 


the city, mixed what he called 
American cocktails. They were 
floods. 


I have a rather hazy recollection 
of what followed, but two days later 
G. K. C. and I met and ate lunch 
at Simpson’s in the Strand — the 
greatest restaurant in the world, 
now unfortunately defunct. There 
they rolled around the roasts—they 
called them “joints”—beef, shoulder 
of mutton, lamb, and pork—on trol- 
leys, and the carver, for a side-tip 
slipped under the table, would give 
you an extra slice on the house, 
which the house had quite counted 
in the menu price. Mr. Chesterton, 
Irecall, ate healthily of beef—avoided 
potatoes, but was particularly par- 
tial to brussels sprouts. Their end 
leaves clung to his whiskers. Yes, 
and he went for ale. That, as a 
matter of fact, is understatement. 
He would have saved a lot of time 
if instead of using a glass he had 
employed a hose. 

He chatted with such brilliance 
that I cannot recall it. But I do 
remember how bitterly he referred 
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to the persecution of his brother, 
Cecil Chesterton, for whom he had 
a deep love. His brother, Editor of 
the New Witness in London, had 
boldly attacked the British Govern- 
ment over some alleged mismanage- 
ment of contracts with Marconi 
Wireless. There’s no question that 
his brother had something there, 
and there’s no question that his 
brother had something else—a jail 
sentence and a fine because he had 
impinged the repute of a gent, 
named Isaacs, brother of the Rufus 
Isaacs who became Chief Justice of 
England because he was the greatest 
lawyer and public speaker in Great 
Britain. He was once British Am- 
bassador to the United States as 
Lord Reading. G. K. C. had a defi- 
nite touch of anti-Semitism after 
that prosecution which really was 
persecution of his brother, who died 
valiantly in Flanders as a soldier. 
Yet Chesterton always had Jews in 


Prohibition. “Prohibition,” he said, 
was “heresy.” We managed. 

I remember him looking at the 
boreal lights of the Great White 
Way and saying with one of his 
enormous chuckles: “What a won- 
derful sight this would be to some- 
body who couldn’t read.” 

Chesterton had then completed a 
lecture series at Notre Dame, where 
he had sincerely fallen in love with 
the Middle West and its homes of 
wood. He was not as good a lecturer 
as he was in debate, where his wit 
was crushing, as when he simply 
demolished a_ celebrated British 
author when they debated birth 
control and eugenics at Carnegie 
Hall. Chesterton expressed himself 
powerfully and pertinently when he 
dismissed the topic of eugenics with: 
“It stinks,” and he meant exactly 
that, that it was loathsome. In 
speechmaking Chesterton talked too 
rapidly and was inclined to be shrill. 


WALK AHEAD 
By Virginia .Pennoch 


Walk ahead, chaste one, facing the sun as you go. 
Do not stop to take me by the hand. 

In your shadow I am content, only to know 

I may follow your prints on the sand. 

The narrowest road is yours by choice 

And lolling paths to left or right 

You scarcely note, nor listen to the voice 
That might disturb your vision bright. 

Your goal, a lovely dream that leads to God, 
Shall be mine too. Yet, do not look around 

Or call my name, for I shall plod 

Behind and love your singing for its souhd.. . 
But, when you reach the gateway to the sun— 


Pause then. . 


his employ, even on the world’s 
smallest and smartest publication, 
G. K.’s Weekly. I'd give a great deal 
for a complete file of that paper. It 
would keep a commentator in ma- 
terial for life, so great was the ability 
of its founder. 

Well, G. K. C. and I came to 
walking down Broadway. He had 
quite casually gone to his baptism 
some months before and bowed his 
noble head at Brompton Oratory 
to become what he always was, a 
Roman Catholic. It was during 


. and let us entér in as one. 


His appearance was usually bizarre— 
hair rumpled, glasses continually in 
play, and enormous trousers billow- 
ingly baggy. But over the radio, 
curiously enough, on the very rare 
occasions when he talked by short 
wave from London, he was superb. 
The microphone gave depth to his 
naturally thin voice and the little 
chuckle that was annoying on the 
platform was really infectious over 
the ether. 

That evening in New York he let 
me explore the origins of his work. 
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Who was the original of Father 
Brown, for instance—the next great 
detective to The Man Who Knew 
Too Much, also Chesterton’s. I gath- 
ered Father Brown, the little pudgy 
priest whose hat was a peripatetic 
confessional, was a combination of 
Robert Hugh Benson, Father Ron- 
ald Knox, and a sweet and saintly 
old Fleet Street character, Father 
Philip Fletcher. The Man Who 
Knew Too Much was G. K. C, him- 
self, streamlined for athletic investi- 
gations, for the most athletic aspect 
of G. K. C., apart from occasional 
walking, was getting in and out of 
cabs, and those who knew him of 
old tell me that he had a vast affec- 
tion for hansom cabs; but it was 
difficult, seeing him stuffed into one, 
to tell which was conveying which— 
passenger or hack. I know in the 
standard New York cab, you almost 
had to take Chesterton apart to get 
him into the cab and the cab apart 
to get him out. 

It’s curious how the movies, which 
have done so many inferior detec- 
tive series, have not done justice to 
Chesterton’s fascinating fiction—even 
his Napoleon of Notting Hill and 
The Man Who Was Thursday, 
which is not up to his standard, 
would make good films. At that 
time G. K,. C. seemed to be most 
satisfied with an early book, Ortho- 
doxy—although the full flowering 
of his genius was to come in that 
superb testament to the Faith—The 
Everlasting Man, which should be 
required reading in every Catholic 
high school and college. It would 
not be blasphemy to call The Ever- 
lasting Man the Fifth Gospel, so 
splendidly convincing a documenta- 
tion is it of a great mind’s simple 
faith in Christ. Withal, there are 
actual belly laughs in it. Chester- 
ton’s great forte was to blend the 
sublime with the ludicrous. I’ve 
seen book reviewers dismiss a new 
Chesterton book with the stupid 
phrases—“‘usual brilliant Chesterto- 
nian paradox and antithesis and 
apologetic for his new creed.” Why, 
the fatheaded sprats didn’t even 
know what G. K. C. was talking 
about. 

I recall one midget mentality 
calling Chesterton blasphemous be- 
cause G. K. C. uttered a gigantically 
ironic fancy. He wrote how Jesus 
was the Man of Sorrows, and how 
the shortest verse in the Gospels is 
the simple declarative: Jesus Wept. 
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[hen Chesterton inquires why the 
Man of Sorrows went into the desert 
forty days and nights, 
and Chesterton reports: “It was to 
laugh.’ Blasphemous? That is the 


alone for 


beauty of logic. 

Chesterton. wrote  twenty-odd 
books. He talked twice as many 
that were never written. He was 
passionately English, yet the English 
never took to him as did Americans 
and Canadians. Perhaps he was too 


near and too large for them to see. 

He would with mock shyness dis- 
claim: it, but he was the great poet 
of his time. He had no patience 
with anything but honest rhyme— 
blank 


verse being what it is, just 
blank, and its corruptions just bosh. 
G. K. C. made the classic protest 


against the whimsical and whacky in 
literature when he wrote: 


They talked of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward 
Of spirals whirling round and 
round. 
It is not true to say I snored 
Or ran about the room and roared. 
I rose politely in the club 
And said: “I feel a little bored, 


Will someone take me to a pub?” 


And he 
ing 
artistic 


could write with shatter- 
and the uttermost of 
economy, as when he gave 
the great indictment to the wobbly 
Lloyd George Government that al- 
most impelled stark civil war with 
its Irish policy oF lack of one. G. 


Sarcasm 


K. C., like other noble Englishmen 
before him who were not English 
nobles—the great Fox, for instance— 


convicted the English Tories more 
eloquently than any Irishman could 
in his Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard: 


The men who worked for England, 


They have their gravcs at home, 
And birds and bees of England 
About the cross can roam. 
The men who fought for England, 


Following a falling star, 
Alas, alas for England, 
They have their graves afar. 


The men who rule in England, 
In stately conclave met. 

Alas, alas for England, 
They have no graves—as yet. 


With his Ballad of St. Barbara 
and the singing Ball and the Cross, 


wherein all men from Thames to 
the Tyne believed and made the 
Roman Sign, he moved into the 
finest epic since Macaulay's Horatius 
at the Bridge, and Chesterton’s was 
finer than Macaulay because Ches- 
terton’s was a militant Christian 
epic. Macaulay was utterly but 
wholesomely pagan. There is no 
more stirring tour de force in verse 
than G. K. C.’s. Battle of Lepanto, 
where his mastership is so magnifi- 
cent that he even excels Poe in sheer 
onomatopoeia, like 


Then the drums, then the trumpets, 
Then the tuckets—and he comes. 


He’s singing of Don John of Aus- 
tria, the twenty-two-year-old cham- 
pion of Christianity against the 
Soldan of Byzantium, the really 
terrible Turk, who had vowed to 
cut down the Cross with the Cres- 
cent—he, who 


Stirred a mighty turban on the time- 
less houris’ knees, 

His turban that was woven of the 
sunsets and the seas. 

He shakes the peacock gardens as 
he rises from his ease, 

And he strides among the treetops 
and is taller than the trees. 


But, another was likewise stirring, 
for— 


Rising from a doubtful seat 

And half attained stall, 
The last knight of Europe 

Takes weapons from the wall— 
The last and lingering troubador 

To whom the birds had sung... 

When all the world was young. 
In an enormous silence, tiny and 

unafraid, 
Came up along a winding road the 
sound of the Crusade. 

Chesterton, I think, as a poet will 
live forever. Not Milton, not even 
Shakespeare, mastered the language 
more, and he had the fierce fidelity 
of Dante to the truth. He was so 
innately innocent of dubiety, so 
permanently wedded to a state of 
grace, that he was the most articu- 
late and stubborn enemy of all evil. 
He knew the devil whenever and 
wherever he saw him—his face and 
his filth. The only man who ever 
fooled him was Mussolini, and he 
fooled many more even more astute 
than G. K. C. Chesterton in Poland 
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uttered the cry that was the tocsin 
for this war when he denounced 
German encroachment on that Cath. 
olic republic and warned his own 
country that its indifference to Po. 


land would be catastrophic. Poland, 


with British backing under the gal- 
lant Pilsudski, could have licked 
Hitler then. But Chesterton was 
ignored, and so was Churchill, later. 
And look what happened. G, K. C. 
was poet and prophet, and apart 
from priest no man can have higher 
appointment. 

There came on a summer day in 
1936 a tiny band of mourners to an 
English country churchyard. They. 
were led by a vigorous old man wear 
ing a sweeping cape and a square 
squire hat that made him look like 
a veteran crusader — which, indeed, 
he was—Hilaire Belloc. They ha 
come to bury the great man Chester 
ton in whispering rain. A simple 
country priest gave the prayer over 4 
simple grave and men crossed theme) 
selves. Earth fell on a true son 
earth who had always championed) 
the trust of his great talent. Thé 
great man was buried, and Bello 
strode back to London to roar likey 
the lion he is, against the apathy of 
his fellow countrymen and especially” 
of his fellow Catholics in their fail” 
ure to recognize in death the finest 
mind of their time. 

But I fancy that G. K. C. would 
have had it the way it was, instead 
of pomp: and circumstance and in- 
ternment in Westminster, where he 
would not have been comfortable 
with Oliver Cromwell or the timor- 
ous Tennyson. 

He would have preferred, this 
valiant man of robust humor and 
noble anger, to have made his exit 
as his entrance, a little child, with 
his personal apocalypse: 





















Step softly under snow and rain 
To find a place where men 
can pray. 
The way is all so very plain 
That we may lose the way. 


Hark, laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding 


plain, ° 
And the whole Heaven shouts 
and shakes 
For God Himself is born 
again. 


And we are little children 
walking through the 
snow and rain. 
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Right: Nazi school in sub- 
urb of Buenos Aires found 
to be a center of propagan- 
da. Below: Wilhelm Faupel, 
Nazi propaganda chief for 
South American countries 





ILHELM FAUPEL, Prussian 

major and Peruvian general, is 
not entirely responsible for the con- 
tinued reluctance, more than a year 
after Pearl Harbor, of both Argen- 
tina and Chile to abandon neutral- 
ity and come into the war camp of 
the United Nations, but he certainly 
has had very much more to do with 
that circumstance than is generally 
believed. 

Nominally he is merely the direc- 
tor of the Ibero-American Institute 
of Berlin; actually he is the chief 
(under Dr. Goebbels, of course) 
of a vast, deep-rooted, and efficiently 
organized Nazi network for conduct- 
ing propaganda and sabotage in 
South America. 

As long as there are German em- 
bassies in Buenos Aires and Santi- 
ago, Nazi U-boats will remain a 
deadly foe for us to reckon with 
daily in the North and South At- 
lantic. This is due to the fact that 
Faupel can still operate in the West- 





Buropean 


ern Hemisphere from two excellent 
bases. Until these clearing houses 
for his nefarious activities are defi- 
nitely closed down, he can continue 
to shuttle by air back and forth be- 
tween Berlin and the capitals of this 
highly important pair of our Good 
Neighbors. 

Soon after the beginning of 
war in the autumn of 1939, Faupel 
directed the creation of a “commer- 
cial” air line linking Germany with 
Rio de Oro, Spain’s sandy, barren 
possession on the West Coast of 
Africa. Two lonely outposts, Cape 
Juby and Villa Cisneros, are the 
only human settlements in Rio de 
Oro that are marked on most maps. 
It is obvious, therefore, that com- 
mercial air traffic to and from these 
desolate spots could never amount 
to anything. However, it is equally 
obvious that they are very strate- 
gically placed as relay points in an 
air route connecting Berlin with 
Buenos Aires. 
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Three Lions 


Faupel: Nazi No. I 
in South America 





By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 






The variety of German _broad- 
casts from Berlin to South America 
shows a surprising knowledge, not 
only of the local condition of each 
of the many Spanish-speaking and 
the one Portuguese-speaking coun- 
tries, but also a remarkable recol- 
lection of every petty occurrence or 
nearly forgotten quarrel that might 
again be used to stir up international 
ill feeling. 

If studied carefully this radio 
propaganda—hammering in the lis- 
tener’s own language incessantly 
(but always as though it were only a 
casual afterthought) on the enduring 
strength of the Nazi military ma- 
chine—reveals some of Germany's 
aims in South America. It also shows 
much of how the continent fits into 
the Nazi scheme of world conquest. 

Who is this Faupel, mastermind 
of Nazi propaganda below the Rio 
Grande and commander in chief of 
Hitler’s Ibero-American fifth col- 
umnists? He has long been identi- 
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fied with German interests in the 
Spanish-speaking world. The success, 
however, of his more important 
undercover activities has been largely 
due to the fact that he so seldom has 
been photographed and so little is 
known even now of his personality. 

Part of Faupel’s personal history 
concerned with South America really 
goes back thirty-two years, when he 
was engaged by Argentina as a mili- 
tary instructor for its army. It was 
only six years ago that he received 
for a short time the greatest amount 
of journalistic attention of his whole 
career, while serving as Germany's 
first ambassador to the part of em- 
battled Spain that was then under 


General Franco’s control. 

Faupel’s biographers today might 
explain the strange obscurity from 
which this sixty-five-year-old propa- 
gandist has so infrequently emerged 
by his singularly undistinguished 
Prussian military record. It begins 


with his serving in the German forces 
sent to China at the end of the last 
century to take part in quelling the 
Rebellion. 

The Boxer expeditionary force, in- 


Boxe! 





extermination against wild, nomadic 
tribesmen. Faupel fought beside an- 
other young officer named Von Epp, 
with whom he was destined to be as- 
sociated in combat again fifteen years 
later, but as a subordinate, during 
postwar clashes between demobilized 
German army men and revolution- 
ary workers. 

After the pacification of Swakop- 
mund and Luderitz enabled the 
Fatherland to exploit valuable cop- 
er mines that had been discovered 
nearby, six completely uneventful 
years for Faupel elapsed, and at the 
end of that period he accepted an 
offer to become a military instructor 
attached to the Argentine Army. He 
remained at that post until 19613, 
when he returned to Germany—al- 
most a year before the outbreak of 
the first World War. 

From 1914 to 1918 Faupel’s record 
is almost as blank as that of the 
German Unknown Soldier. Soon after 
the war we hear of him again in 
1919, when Germany was torn by 
internal disorders. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant, however, that he had ad- 
vanced in the German Army only to 


European 


Glider airfield and hangars formerly under Nazi control in Brazil 


cidentally, was Germany’s first large- 
scale military venture overseas. After- 
ward young Faupel passed three 
years of boredom in provincial gar- 
risons of the old Germany that was 
ruled by the late Kaiser. Then he 
was transferred at his own request 


in 1904 to German Southwest Africa, 
where the colonial administration 
was conducting a small war of virtual 


the rank of major, when he joined 
the “free corps” being recruited by 
his old African campaign friend, 
General von Epp, to march against 
Communists and rioting workers in 
Dresden, Munich, and the Ruhr. 
Other German military instructors 
hired by the armies of South Amer- 
ican countries before the first World 
War, it may be noted, were fated 
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also to play active roles in the dis. 
turbances that characterized the 
short life of the unfortunate Weimar 
Republic. In addition to Major 
Faupel, there were General Kundt, 
Captain Roehm, and a number of 
other Prussians, who suddenly en. 
dorsed the same Latin “pronuncia- 
mento” type of military coup that 
they once had derided to their ro. 
mantic South American pupils. 

It was these men who introduced 
into German political annals the 
Teutonic equivalent of the pronun- 
ciamento coup—the putsch. And it 
was precisely after taking part in the 
unsuccessful Kapp Putsch of 1921 
that Wilhelm Faupel cleared out 
once more for South America. His 
first stop was Argentina, where he 
lingered only long enough to obtain 
an official recommendation which 
enabled him to get a job as military 
instructor in the Peruvian Army. 

In Peru the military authorities 
promptly declared Faupel should be 
at least a general. But the fact that 
even today he still holds no higher 
rank in the German Army than that 
of major—despite generous recogni- 
tion of certain of his nonmilitary 
talents by Hitler himself—may ex- 
plain this typical Prussian’s prefer- 
ence for civilian clothes in the re- 
cent wartime years. 

He is bull-necked, with piercing 
eyes. His deeply tanned, weather- 
beaten face is remarkable for its 
high, broad forehead and square, 
feline jaw. His shoulders, however, 
are too broad for his height of 5 feet, 
8 inches—giving his figure a chunky, 
tough appearance. And he nearly ai- 
ways dresses in tweeds—fearing, per- 
haps, that other high Nazi officers 
might snicker behind his broad back 
if it should be covered by a slightly 
comic-opera uniform (a la Gotring) 
and bearing a Peruvian general's 
stars. 

While attached to the Peruvian 
Army Faupel formed many friend- 
ships with the military authorities 
of neighboring Colombia. They fre- 
quently exchanged visits and other 
social courtesies. At that time he 
naturally came in contact with a 
number of German and Austrian ex- 
war fliers who were struggling dog- 
gedly, but with little success, to or- 
ganize transcontinental commercial 
air lines that would span the lofty 
Andes and connect Buengs Aires 
with Lima. 

Faupel aided their efforts with 
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whatever influence he had with the 
Peruvian and Colombian govern- 
ments. He is credited, in fact, with 
having had some share in the even- 
tual establishment of the Kondor 
and Scadta companies. 
When he returned to Germany 
from Peru, he began to acquire a 
modest reputation as an authority 
on South America. He wrote long 
articles for aviation, trade, and mili- 
tary reviews published in Berlin. His 
yoluminous book about the Chaco 
War might be interpreted by a psy- 
chologist as revealing much of 
Faupel’s Prussian mentality. The ter- 
rible slaughter of that conflict, drain- 
ing Bolivia and Paraguay of the 
fower of their manhood, evidently 
did not appear cruelly useless to 
the author. He deplored the “ap- 
palling indifference of the Bolivian 
soldiers” to the importance of the 
prolonged quarrel in which their 
governments engaged. In his opin- 
ion, the sacrifice of thousands of 
lives in the swampy subtropical for- 
ests of the region was fully justified 
by the desire of each belligerent -“‘to 
safeguard its vital future interests.” 
The fact that the relatively small 
populations of both Bolivia and 
Paraguay can find ample room to de- 
velop and expand within their own 
boundaries for many generations to 
come did not alter Faupel’s geo- 
political point of view. He insisted 
repeatedly in his book on “the de- 
ficient political education” of Bo- 
livians who were not sufficiently 
willing to die for the Gran Chaco. 
Obviously the political education 
that Faupel wanted to bestow on 
South Americans teaches that the in- 
dividual belongs to the State; that 
he should obey cheerfully and trust- 
ingly all orders of this insatiable mas- 
ter, after having swallowed whole the 
precepts and axioms of totalitarian 
textbooks. In fact, Faupel’s book on 
the Chaco War is much more a ser- 
mon based on Nazi gospel than it is 
an analysis of military operations. 
The doctrine he preaches in it, more- 
over, seems to indicate that like many 
present-day German Army leaders, he 
isnot a belated convert to Nazi ideas. 
In June 1936 Faupel received 
Hitler’s blessing and Dr. Schacht’s 
subsidy to publish in Berlin a maga- 
une in Spanish for distribution 
throughout South America. Its title 
was Ejercito, Marina, Aviacion — 
Army, Navy, Aviation. It was filled 
with excellent illustrations and ar- 


ticles by the Reich’s foremost mili- 
tary experts translated into flawless 
Castilian. 

This project quickly established 
Faupel as a propagandist of the first 
order in the Spanish-speaking field. 
It was cleverly conceived and timed 
to advertise such surplus German 
war material as the manufacturers 
then were allowed to sell abroad. 
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a supposedly safe distance as mili- 
tary governor of the Canary Islands. 
But he was reported to have had a 
darkly conspiratorial conference with 
General Sanjurjo, then exiled in 
Portugal and who was originally 
slated to head the Nationalist move- 
ment, (Sanjurjo was killed when he 
took off in an airplane, presumably 
for a flight to Madrid.) 





A Chilean investigator’s photo of Nazi Storm Troopers drilling 


Substantial armament orders began 
to pour in from South American 
customers. 

The Fuehrer apparently was per- 
suaded that he could hardly have 
found anywhere in Germany a bet- 
ter equipped expert on both Span- 
ish and Ibero-American affairs. So 
Herr Hitler appointed Wilhelm 
Faupel president of the Ibero-Amer- 
ican Institute of Berlin. This assign- 
ment immediately resulted in his 
being elected chairman of the Ger- 
man-American Society, too. 

In his newly acquired official ca- 
pacity he visited Spain and Portugal 
on the very eve of the civil war that 
exploded in the former unhappy 
land on July 18, 1936. It is not defi- 
nitely known how well acquainted 
he may have becqme with some of 
the Spanish officers who soon were 
to figure prominently in the revolt 
against the extreme left-wing gov- 
ernment installed in Madrid only a 
few months previously by highly 
questionable elections. He could not 
have seen General Franco, because 
that ex-chief of the Spanish general 
staff already had been relegated to 


In any case Faupel joined that 
picturesque international assortment 
of diplomats, newspaper correspond- 
ents, and Spanish aristocrats who col- 
lected during the early months of 
the conflict in fashionable hotels at 
Biarritz or St. Jean-de-Luz, on the 
French Basque coast, only a few 
miles from the Spanish border. Thus 
he was virtually on the scene when 
Hitler appointed him as his ambas- 
sador in November, 1936, after recog- 
nizing and offering support to the 
Burgos Junta of Generalissimo 
Franco. 

He kept this post, the only formal 
diplomatic assignment of his career, 
until the middle of April 1937. He 
may have developed a diplomatic 
illness, or it may have been only a 
coincidence that poor health really 
forced him to return to Berlin for 
a rest immediately after Manuel 
Hedilla, revolutionary labor chief 
of Falange Espanola, was arrested 
in Salamanca for having plotted: to 
wrest control of the Nationalist ad- 
ministration from Franco. Rumors 
just previously had Faupel secretly 
sympathizing with the aims of He- 
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dilla’s disloyal intrigue, because 
Franco was supposed to have rejected 
the German envoy’s demands for a 
Spanish labor front on the Nazi 
model and disciplinary measures 
against the frankly anti-Axis Cath- 
olic Requetes of Navarra. 

A rapid improvement in Faupel’s 
health must have taken place, how- 
ever, after the abrupt termination of 
his mission in Spain and his return 
to Berlin. Within a few months it 
was evident that he had resumed his 
direction of the Ibero-American In- 
stitute and was again energetically 
devoting himself to the promotion 
of Nazi Germany’s trade and cul- 
tural relations with South America. 

He worked very efficiently for 
the next few years, but so quietly 
that the press of the world had for- 
gotten who he was when the present 
war began in Europe in September 
1939. Consequently he attracted very 
little attention as he unostentatiously 
set about establishing headquarters 
for propaganda and sabotage in the 
New World, after his unheralded ar- 
rival by plane in Buenos Aires early 
one morning. 

Confident that Faupel was thor- 
oughly familiar with the geography, 
economy, social structure, and poli- 
tics of every South American coun- 
try, Hitler placed unlimited funds 
at his disposal and also gave him full 
charge of a large staff of helpers, who 
enjoy diplomatic privileges as at- 
tachés of the Nazi Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. 

A base for operations on the Pa- 
cific coast also was essential. As 
quickly as possible a trained organi- 
zation began to function in Chile, 
with the German Embassy at Santiago 
affording a protective screen for its 
activities. This branch bureau was 
put under the direction of General 
Hans Kundt, a Prussian colleague 
with a South American background 
somewhat similar to Faupel’s and 
whose experience as former chief 
of staff of the Bolivian Army made 
him an ideal choice for the work to 
be done in the western part of the 
continent. Kundt’s assistant, Major 
Otto von Zippelius, was almost 
equally well suited for assignment to 
that region because he already was 


actually serving as a military in- 
structor attached to the Chilean 
Army. 


The roll call of the other Nazi 
specialists and agents surrounding 
Faupel from the outset of his mission 


was an impressive one. It follows: 

Paul von Bauer, a comparatively 
young flier who became Faupel’s pri- 
vate pilot and alter ego, when the 
forehanded major set up his own 
Berlin—Rio de Oro—Argentina air 
service. This worthy aide formerly 
was an ace Kondor pilot and knows 
the air trails over the Pampas, Ama- 
zonian jungles, and lofty peaks of the 
Andes as well as he knows the back 
of his hand. Five years ago he al- 
ready was credited with having flown 
500,000 miles in the interests of 
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Germany’s foreign commercial avia- 
tion. He gave Faupel valuable as- 
sistance and advice in a sweeping 
reorganization of the Axis airlines 
in South America immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. 
While this work (necessitated by the 
fact that most of our Good Neigh- 
bors were progressively breaking off 
relations with the Reich) was going 
on, it is believed that many new 
airfields with camouflaged repair 
shops may have been hidden 
on German-owned haciendas and 
ranchos deep inland. 

General Otto Kriesche, an avia- 
tion specialist with an_ excellent 
knowledge of Brazil and Colombia. 
He devoted many years to the or- 
ganization and in the service of the 
Scadta (Sociedad Colombiana-Ale- 
mana de Transportes Aereos) and the 
Kondor air lines. Marshal Goering 
made him a general in the Luftwaffe 
even before the present war began. 

General Eberhardt Bonstedt, of 
Pomeranian-Swedish origin and hav- 
ing an adventurous, although rather 
obscure, history as a completely 
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mercenary soldier of fortune in Mex. 
ico and Guatemala. He is known to 
have had a leading military role in 
the rebellion of the Cristeros, and 
despite their lack of reliably docu- 
mented reports, certain Mexican offi- 
cials connected him with the sedi- 
tious movement of General Satur. 
nino Cedillo in San Luis Potosi. 

Theodore Schumacher, a veteran 
Nazi journalist who is in charge of 
Faupel’s contacts with the Latin 
American press. He also supervises 
the publication of El Pampero, the 
Deutsche La Plata Zeitung, the 
Westkuesten Beobachter, and other 
smaller daily and weekly newspapers 
in the Spanish, Portuguese, and Ger- 
man language. 

Erich von Ribbentrop, a nephew 
of Hitler’s slippery Foreign Minister 
and who has had something to do 
with the distribution of those propa- 
ganda films that show an invincible 
Nazi Army being cheered by grateful 
conquered peoples to whom it brings 
sweetness, light, and the New Order. 

General Friedrich Wolff, of whose 
antecedents virtually nothing is 
known but who is presumed to help 
keep Dr. Goebbels informed on the 
state of opinion and current political 
trends in every South American 


‘country, in order that Goebbels can 


co-ordinate properly the radio broad- 
casts beamed from Berlin to the 
lower Western Hemisphere. 

Rudolf Meissner, chief of a gen- 
uine Gestapo organization sent over 
discreetly from Berlin to serve Fau- 
pel, who naturally has_ trouble 
occasionally in keeping in line the 
more untrustworthy types of sabo- 
teurs and fifth columnists he must 
hire to carry out particularly dan- 
gerous dirty work. 

Those are the principal members 
of Major Faupel’s busy staff, but it 
is augmented, of course, by countless 
workers of smaller caliber, including 
a host of former consular agents and 
diplomatic service clerks, as well as 
many former Kondor and Scadta 
employees who never returned to 
Germany. 

If we can believe the figures of 
Major Faupel’s Ibero-American In-* 
stitute, more recruits for his army of 
fifth columnists might be drawn from 
2,000,000 persons of German or 
Austrian extraction in South and 
Central America. There are also 


claimed to be 10,000,000 persons of 
Italian descent and more than 3,000,- 
ooo Japanese in the same territory. 
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Book Lists for Girls 


FOR SOME MONTHS I have been getting ready a 
page of comments on reading for girls, but each time 
something has come up to delay using that material. I 
have had many letters on the subject. 

It is a delight to find with what intelligence this sub- 
ject is discussed. I don’t know that I have ever had a 
more interesting set of letters, and I should like to make 
several quotations from among them. 

The first letter is from a Dominican nun from Wis- 
consin, who writes that she feels we should make use of 
the already existing excellent facilities for the selection 
of such books, naming especially the National Catholic 
Library Association, which offers a bimonthly service to 
teachers and librarians who have the duty of buying 
books or advising others on their suitability. She feels that 
individual lists are a ‘scattering of forces, and that we 
ought to co-ordinate our efforts and use the means 
already at hand. She especially mentions the new publi- 
cation called Books on Trial, which no doubt many 
readers have already seen and found excellent. 

Sister Celeste also mentions as a great aid the School 
of Library Service, where a committee makes a specialty 
of selecting works for Catholic high schools. She men- 
tions too the splendid selections of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club and its monthly Herald which Mary Keily 
edits so ably. 

Also from Wisconsin came a letter from the mother of 
a seventeen-year-old high school daughter. She sent a 
long and excellent list of books for high school girls, 
and all the authors, with the exception of one, were 
Catholic. It did my heart good to see how extensive a 
list of fine books could be thus compiled. I wish that 
all who read this might see the list, and perhaps if 
enough would like it, it could be mimeographed for 
use. It starts with Father Alexander’s Catholic Literary 
Revival and it ends with Margaret Yeo. Mrs. Merrill, 
compiler of the list, says that she has stressed biography 
because from observation of her own daughter’s reading 
and that of her classmates and their comments, she 
thinks biography is a favorite with them. She says they 
seem to care little for poetry or essays, and that most of 
those who read fiction want a very poor sort. “The best 
sellers have vitiated their taste, and any novel we con- 
sider decent is beneath their notice.” 

From Philadelphia came a letter from a Brother at 
LaSalle College who starts off a bit timidly about mak- 
ing recommendations for girls’ books, but adds that 
many are certainly intended for both sexes, and so he 
was moved to write. He tells of a most heartening work 
being done in his city. Under Miss Rose Daugherty, the 
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Catholic Literature Group, an organization of graduates 
of local girls’ high schools, raises funds for the purchase 
of books by Catholics or which reflect or are not 
antagonistic to the Catholic way of life. These books 
are donated to the public library and its branches, and 
handbills are published to advertise their acquisition. 
The little lists are delightfully got up. Small, vari- 
colored, they list books for boys and girls, books for 
Lenten reading, for summer reading, and an engaging 
one lists Philadelphia Catholic authors to be found in 
the library. Miss Daugherty had a copy of one book for 
the young, which the group found especially good, sent 


. to me, and which I read with keen delight. It was Anna 


Bird Stewart’s Bibi: The Baker’s Horse. It is a child’s 
book, but you do not have to be a child to enjoy it. 


New Comies 


AMONG THE LETTERS in answer to an editorial 
on comics, a reader from Pittsburgh tells me of two 
comic sheets which she feels are, in a welter of very bad 
ones, of real interest and value. These are called True 
Comics and Real Heroes, and both are published by 
Parents’ Magazine. She is sure that parents can safely 
give these to their children. And only this week a 
circular came to me regarding a new sort of comics 
especially for Catholic children. It is to be called Topix, 
and the circular says that the editors wish that they 
could start out at once with a sixty-four-page book. In- 
stead they are beginning modestly with eight pages and 
with proper encouragement hope to work up, They cer- 
tainly deserve success and the support of the schools, for 
the sample comic sent me—The Story of the Theban 
Legion—is very good, being done in the crude colors 
evidently belonging to all comics and looking like the 
rest of them excepting that the subject matter is not of 
a sort that will produce miniature gangsters. Instead, 
our children will realize that life is not at all like those 
lurid pictures and that the heroes and heroines of this 
new series lead equally exciting lives—but with a dff- 
ference. The Catholic Digest sponsors the idea. 


Coast Guard and Nurses 


A RECENT LETTER signed only A.E.F., Naval 
Aviation, 1917-1918, I could not answer personally. The 
writer says that on a recent page of mine in mentioning 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, I forgot the 
Coast Guard and the nurses. “The men and women of 
all the services are tops—each equally serving their God 
and their Country, so let’s not forget a single one of 
them.” To that I say “Amen.” 
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Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


Lr WAS grandfather's fault. He 
did it. Into the placid waters of 
Kathleen's engagement, he threw the 
rock, With no evik intentions—not 
to hit Baird, Just for the splash. 

That day of the splash began like 
any other, An April morning fair 
and Sunlight flooded the 
breakfast nook, too small a place for 
Grandpa's proud spirit. Seeing it 
first, he had said, “You couldn't 
swing a cat in it, Katie.” 

“But we have no cat, Grandpa,” 
Katie had answered, and happily, 
“Look, dear, at the view. You can 
sit here, Grandpa, and look down 
at all Harvard.” 

ee could do 


warm. 


that, child,” said 
Grandpa blandly, “and me in Asia.” 

Baird had the word for grand- 
father, “Difficult.” Kathleen would 
dispute that, her young voice anx- 
ious. “But he doesn’t mean half he 
says,” she would explain. And Baird 
would firmly, “Exactly.” 
Then he would speak of pleasanter 
matters; of art and of beauty, includ- 
ing Kathleen. Her charm was 
touched with strangeness, an Eliza- 
bethan quality. She might have wan- 
dered from Shakespeare's forest, he 
liked to tell her. And Kathleen liked 
to listen. Radcliffe or Trinity, Baird 
was a feather in any girl's cap; big 
and blond, and loosely tailored, he 
looked what he was, a young Har- 
vard instructor, At twenty-eight, he 
had his doctorate, and two poems in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Grandpa might call him, ‘His 


answer 


Nibs’ to Kathleen, but when she was 
not listening, conversing with one of 
the friends of his afternoon hour, 
“Doctor,” he would call Baird, “the 
young professor, you know, who's 
courting my granddaughter. A very 
talented lad, and I have a great weak- 
ness for scholars.” Then Grandpa 
would march home and say to Kath- 
leen, “Doctor, indeed! He ain’t even 
a chiropractor.” One word for Grand- 
pa, and Baird had it—“Difficult.” 
Meanwhile, here was an April 
morning, with the birds on the wing 
and the sculls on the Charles, and 
Grandpa in the breakfast nook, set- 
tling now to his first pipe and the 
first task of the day. With the morn- 
ing Post, he was studying the general 
strategy, checking up on the high 
command, and that Churchill, whom 
Grandpa admired, but watchfully. 
Soon now, when Kathleen went away 
to her work at the bookstore, he 
would do neatly the breakfast dishes; 
he would run the vacuum sweeper. 
No hurry. He had the long day to 
himself; until four or so, maybe. 
Dressed and ready, Kathleen came 


into the kitchen. Hearing her quick 
light-stepping, Grandpa remarked 
from behind his paper, “The thing 
of it is now, we have no admirals, If 
we had Dewey now, what we'd do to 
them Japs.” 

“The Governor of New York, 
Grandpa?” 

“That one!” said Grandpa, and 
crossly, “Did your nuns at Trinity 
never hear of the Spanish-American 
War?” 

Kathleen did not bother to answer 
him. Her voice had a happy lilt. 
“But look at me, Grandpa.” The pa- 
per came down and Grandpa looked. 
Her nose was brief and her mouth 
full and sweet; her hair was the shade 
of autumn woods; and her eyes were 
midnight pools. She was pale, for she 
wore no rouge, since Baird, There 
was something else; she did have 
charm, an Ariel look, an April fresh- 
ness. 

‘’Tis the innocence on her,’ Grand- 
pa thought, and asked, looking over 
his glasses, “Ain’t that the dress you 
got for Easter?” 

Tan it was, and light wool; with 
a wood-green beret and a huge green 
purse to match. Kathleen nodded, 
beaming, hands on slim hips, turn- 
ing. 
“And why are you wearing it to 
the bookstore?” 

Kathleen lifted small shoulders, 
not knowing, herself. “Just because,” 
she said airily; and acted a model 
for him, stepping long across the 
kitchen and back, preening. “Aren't 
I the pretty thing, Grandpa?” 

He declined to smile. “You're too 
thin, Katie. I told you—” 

Laughing at that, she tossed brown 
curls, “Baird likes me. He says I 
have, ‘a pale distinction.’ ” 

Grandpa nodded. ““That’s Beacon 
Hill talk for anemia, child.” He emp- 
tied his pipe with thoughtful care. 
“Liver and onions would be good for 
him, too, then. Then maybe he'd 
pass the draft.” 

Behind their brown lashes, Kath- 
leen’s eyes grew bright with vexation, 


When a Granddad’s proud spirit is deeply moved 


When a college professor is determined 


When a Captain of Marines makes up his mind 


How should the modern young girl react? 
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as she said with patient mildness, 
“I've told you, Grandpa, Baird is 
more valuable where he is. It takes 
four years of graduate study to make 
a Ph.D.” 

Grandpa nodded. “And when 
you've finished,” he said mildly, 
“what have you?” 

The doorbell rang with two swift 
peals. Baird always rang _ thus. 
“There’s His Nibs now,” said Grand- 
pa. “Don’t keep him waiting, child 
~and his great brain idling.” 

“You’re a mean old man,” Kath- 
leen said; and kissing his nose, “Bye, 
dear.” 

She turned at the door to fling 
back a last smile. There was tender- 
ness in it; yes, and wisdom. 
“Remember now, Grandpa, 
two ales. No more.” 

She said that often, and as 
often his frown was_ sur- 
prised and indignant. “Your 
grandmother knew me bet- 
ter, then. ‘You have wonder- 
ful will power, Thomas,’ she’d 
say—‘when it’s roused.’ Go 
along,” he said crossly, but 
his old eyes loved her, and 
his old voice. “You’d do on 
a magazine cover, child. You 
could pick who you would, 
and tell Baird I said so.” 

Joining Baird, downstairs 
in the hall, Kathleen was 
laughing still. She did not 
choose to tell him why. “Just 
because,” she said, and stood 
very still, posing for his nice 
brown eyes. “Like it?” Baird 
did. “Very Radcliffe,” he 
said, and added smiling, 
“with vitamins.” She kissed 
him for that, on the cheek. 
And they opened the door 
to the morning brightness. 

On some near street a bar- 
rel organ played, a tinny and 
ancient whine. But Kathleen 
liked it, stepping along to 
Baird’s striding, breathing 
deep the spring and hum- 
ming the words, “East Side, 
West Side, all around the 
town.” 

“What?” Baird asked. 

“It makes you restless,” she 
said. And smiling up to his 
nice brown eyes, “It makes 
me wish something would 
happen.” 

“Something may,” he said, 
and she felt the pride under °; 
his casual tone. “I’m lunch- 


ing at Faculty Club with a Dr. Deiss. 
He’s department chairman at Iowa 
State.” 

“Oh, Baird,” she breathed, and 
squeezed his arm, “a job? How 
much?” 

He smiled down at her. “You lit- 
tle materialist,” he said with fond 
reproof. And with quiet self-esteem, 
“It is possible that Dr. Deiss may in- 
vite me to accept an assistant pro- 
fessorship.” 

Her voice was quick with joy. “I 
knew;—today would be different. 
Lucky.” Her voice changed and was 
thoughtful. “Iowa,” she said. And 
doubtfully, “Grandpa?” 


Baird’s voice was thoughtful, too. 
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“It is a problem, dear,” he said. And 
slowly, choosing his words, as if each 
were a book he drew from a shelf, 
“I’m a little afraid—I am not at all 
sure that your grandfather would be 
happy—in a purely academic en- 
vironment.” 

Kathleen said firmly, “He'll just 
have to get used to it.” 

“But, my dearest,—” 

She stopped his protest with her 
widest smile. ““That’s my job, Baird. 
He'll feel at home where I am.” 

“We'll hope so,” Baird said grave- 
ly, and added after a silent moment, 
“In any case, he’ll have time to make 
adjustments. I could come for you, 
perhaps, next Christmas.” 


The Captain was too big for a kitchenette. He felt 
awkward. She gave him only the silver to wipe 
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The joy was gone from her small 
pale face. She gave him a long queer 
look. “Are you very sure, Baird—” 
there was a great dignity in her small 
voice—“would Grandpa and I help 
your” 

He stopped her firmly, swiftly. 
“Very sure, my darling,” he said, and 
his fine intellectual face was hand- 
some with his smile. “Having one 
treasure, 1 must have it safe. I want 
you protected always; safe.” 


ER voice surrendered, and her 
blue eyes. “There'll be coeds 
at Iowa,” she said, and pressing his 
brown-tweeded arm, “they won't like 
me, Doctor. They’ll all be jealous.” 
saird said, “Silly!” Thus close and 
content they turned the corner, into 
the morning, the wartime hurry of 
Harvard Square. Brisk and fast-step- 
ping, the naval cadets thronged; 
through them the officers moved, 
last year’s seniors, ensigns now and 
junior lieutenants, handsome and 
stern, and alert for salutes. 
Kathleen, liking it all—wind and 
sun; youth and gold braid; and the 
high distant call of a bugle—said a 
bit breathlessly, “It’s so changed— 


the Square.” 
Baird nodded. “‘A_ sad _ sea 
change,’ he quoted dryly, and just 


then the marine bumped him. A big 
one. With a quick and untroubled, 
“Sorry, sir,” he grinned at Kathleen 
and swung past, a brown slant of 
jaw, two silver bars on a broad green 
shoulder. He did not walk like a last 
year's senior. 

Baird said at the curb, “Careful, 
dear,” his hand on her arm 
guided her through the traffic across 
the street. On the opposite curb he 


and 


lifted his hat. “It’s nine now,” he 
said smiling, and with his dry wit, 
“I must haste to disappoint my 
freshmen.” 


“Walk home with me?” she asked. 
“IE I’m not detained with Deiss,” 


he said; and kindly, “But don’t wait 
for me.” 

“I won't,” she promised, smiling. 
And stood for two seconds, watching 


his brown tweed go away through 
the traffic. Among the cadets, all the 
uniforms, he looked so—so distin- 
guished, she thought loyally, and 
swift and light to the 
rhythm of April and twenty-four, she 
went down the street to her day’s 
work, to this day’s adventure. 

It was a day like all the others. 
Mrs. Newton, who owned the store, 


stepping 


a Phi Beta Kappa key and a missing 
husband, was as always brimming 
with mental health and the wisdoms 
of the Saturday Review. As always, 
toward noon, her good thought for 
the day was wearing thin, and her 
feet were hurting. She came back 
from lunch to tell Kathleen, “So dis- 
tressed for you, darling. I saw your 
lovely tan dress twice this noon; the 
identical dress, but older women.” 
She came back presently to say, “Do 
please leave the drama shelf to me, 
dear. The customers see my key,’’ she 
explained, and added gencrously, 
“You’re much cleverer than I, dar- 
ling, with the detectives and the 
westerns.” 

Kathleen said only, “But you do 
too much, Mrs. Newton. I know 
what corns are,” she added gently. 
“Grandpa has them, too.” Kathleen 
was no angel. There are na angels 
named Casey. 

The last hour came with its home: 
going rush. Kathleen was deftly 
wrapping The Corpse in a Dinner 
Suit, for a gentle old lady who had 
just returned, Ride the Man Down, 
when she saw him. The marine. A 
gray-green back and a bullet red 
head in front of the Inspirational 
Shelves. ‘What does he want?’ she 
thought. “Twenty minutes of five. 
The navy blue is smarter. Redhead.’ 
And the old lady asked, “Are you 
sure there’s a murder in this one?” 

Kathleen gave her her bright re- 
assuring smile. “And a dreadful de- 
tective,” she promised. “Twenty-two 
cents, please.” As she turned from 
the cash register, Mrs. Newton was 
beside her. “See what that soldier 
wants,” she murmured, and with her 
fixed smile, “If he rents a book, dear, 
a two-dollar deposit.” 

Dutifully, Kathleen moved to the 
big soldier’s side. He turned to the 
sound of her. Cropped red hair, and 
eyes that were gray or green, but 
deep-set eyes and bold. There was a 
bony look under them, and the slant 
of his jaw was male and not gentle. 
“May I help you?” she asked, with 
her bookstore voice. 

His eyes studied her, the big bold 
mouth of him smiling. “How about 
this?” he asked. His voice seemed 
loud to her. He was too big for the 
bookstore. “This one,” he asked, 
“good stuff?” Kathleen looked at the 
book in his brown hands. “It was 
well reviewed,” she said. It was Pit- 
kin’s Life Begins at Forty, When he 
frowned a V came in his forehead. 
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“Life Begins at Forty,” he read. “Do 
we have to wait?” he asked. His sud- 
den grin was wide and bold. “Let’s 
fool this Pitkin and start tonight.” 

Kathleen had an impulse to laugh, 
and the wisdom not to. “There’s a 
hut on the Common,” she said 
gently, “for visiting soldiers.” Mov- 
ing away then, back to her desk, she 
thought, ‘He’ll go now. But soon.’ 
But he didn’t. She felt his eyes and 
looked up to the bony hardness of 
him, and the wide white smile. A 
children’s book he had this time. 
Dotty May in South America. “Is 
this good?” he asked, with loud in- 
nocence for Mrs. Newton’s hearing. 

“It’s for little girls,” Kathleen ex- 
plained gravely. “I think you'd like 
better the one about Dotty’s little 
brother.” She wished he’d stop grin- 
ning and leave her alone. “O. K., 
Toots,” he said, “wrap them up.” 

Mrs. Newton heard the “Toots” 
and gave Kathleen her nice glance 
of amusement and sympathy. “That 
describes him,’ Kathleen thought bit- 
terly, ‘the kind of a man who calls 
girls “Toots.” ’ With her pencil and 
pad, she asked, “And the address, 
please?” 

“Mary and Michael Polaski, 803 
Loyola Ave., Chicago.” 

For no conscious reason she felt 
a swift anger; it was hot on her 
cheeks. Men! Fresh! And she asked 
smiling at the bars on his shoulders, 
“Would you care for a book for your 
wife?” 

He couldn’t be crushed. He was 
shameless, grinning. “Oke, Toots. 
You pick a book for my wife.” 

With wicked pleasure then, she 
turned to the shelves of last year’s 
favorites. “I think this one,” she 
said. And her blue eyes wide and 
demure, “If I were your wife—” 

He read the title aloud. Live Alone 
and Like It. 


M* NEwTON dropped a book at 
the burst of his laughter, a 
loud and outdoor sound. “You win, 
Toots,” he said. And outrageously, 
“I'll buy you a book. A cookbook.” 

“Two eighty-seven,” she said, and 
made change briskly, turning to the 
lady waiting with An Apple for Eve 
to be wrapped. Fixing clips, out of 
her blue-eye corner she saw him, at 
the drama shelves now, and Mrs. 
Newton fixing her pince-nez and ad- 
vancing to help him. ‘It serves them 
both right,’ she thought, and re- 
fused to look again, tending the late 
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rush; and in the midst of it, groomed 
and gloved and with dignity on him, 
Grandpa himself for his daily read- 
ing. 

“You look like a banker,” she 
whispered. And said aloud, “Here's 
one you'd like, Grandpa. Song of 
Bernadette. All about Lourdes and 
the miracles.” 

Grandpa handled it, and read 
aloud and doubtfully the author’s 
name, ‘Franz Werfel.’ He shook his 
head. “When I want religion,” he 
said with decision, “I'll get it at 
church. Wrap me up a detective, 
child.” Grandpa did not linger. The 
bookstore was but one of his after- 
noon ports of call. 

The customers flooded and ebbed, 
and then it was six and Baird was 
waiting, gossiping books with the 
pleased Mrs. Newton. Over her 
mouse-brown head, his nice brown 
eyes said to Kathleen, ‘It’s O. K., I’ve 
got it.’ Her heart leaped. ‘Iowa,’ she 
thought; ‘a blue velvet dinner dress. 
Grandpa!’ 

Baird walked with her home, quiet 


Ethie 


She wished he’d stop grinning and leave her alone. “O.K. Toots,” he said 


and sedately triumphant; a_ con- 
queror in loosely tailored tweeds, 
with a green bag of books, his am- 
munition and his flag. “An assistant 
professorship,” he told her casually. 
His smile was deprecating and mod- 
est. “They seem very anxious to have 
me.” 

She squeezed his arm, thinking, 
‘I_ don’t like marines.’ Thinking, 
‘Baird’s so civilized.’ The spring was 
around them and in them; a long 
golden light on the Radcliffe lawns. 
Through violet shadows came a clat- 
ter of roller skates. Lightly she told 
him of her day’s adventure, scorn- 
fully of men with children in Chi- 
cago; pleased, too, with her bright 
answers, telling him word for word. 

Baird was not amused. “They’re 
giving all sorts of chaps commis- 
sions,” he said, and quoted dryly, 
“*The times are out of joint.’” He 
waited for cars to pass, looking both 
ways, then said with serenity, “As 
a faculty wife, you won't be 
subjected—” 

As they gained the opposite curb, 
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“But how do they dare,” she said 
with sudden fierceness, “these mar- 
ried men making passes?” 

“Flirtatious overtures, you mean?” 
Baird smiled his correction. 

They were in the apartment court. 
“If you ask me,” he said, “I would 
enjoy a cup of tea.” And his nice 
brown eyes were fondly smiling. 
“Forget your marine, child,” he said. 
“You'll never see him again.” 

Grandpa was home before them. 
He came out of the kitchen to greet 
them, pink and brisk and smelling 
of sen-sens. 

“Nice afternoon, Grandpa?” 

“Nice enough,” said Grandpa 
smugly. And very graciously to Baird, 
“Sit down, Professor, and rest your 
feet. Lovely weather we're having.” 
Grandpa checked a hiccup. “Very 
refreshing I find it, too.” 

Kathleen, in the little kitchen, 
getting the tea-things ready, listened 
smiling, pleased to hear the friend- 
liness in Grandpa’s voice. She got 
the cream from the icebox, and heard 
him again, very grand. “A colleague 
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of yours, Professor, temporarily 
speaking. Instructing the naval ca- 
dets, he is, in hand-to-hand combat.” 


Something happened to Kathleen. 
Something quickened her pulse. 
Something held her there still and 
listening. Baird’s voice was a cour- 
teous murmur, then Grandpa said 
firmly, “They're the pick of the crop, 
them marines.” 


Kathleen forgot the tea-things. 
From the doorway, “Who?” she 
asked. 


Grandpa smiled on her. “An of- 
ficer friend of mine, child. I met him 
today.” 

Baird looked at Kathleen, his neat 
eyebrows lifted slightly. Kathleen 
asked breathlessly, “Where?” Grand- 
pa alone was undisturbed, enjoying 
the attention he was receiving. 
“Wasn't I just now telling the Pro- 
fessor—coming home from the book- 
store it was—I dropped in to exchange 
a word with my friend, Tom Burns. 
That’s the Harvard Tavern,” he ex- 
plained hurriedly to Baird. “Finding 
myself there,” Grandpa said blandly, 
“T had me an ale. It’s the vitamin B 
in it,” Grandpa hurried on. “Well, 
this bucko was there, a Captain of 
the Marines.” 

Baird asked quietly, gravely, “Was 
he there, Mr. Casey? Or did he fol- 
low you in?” 

Grandpa frowned. “Now, that’s an 
odd question. All I know is there 
was my ale, and there was this gen- 
tleman alongside of me. So I says 
to him, ‘Your very good health, sir.’ ” 

Kathleen frowned. “Oh, but 
Grandpa, but why?” 

“And why not?” Grandpa asked 
sternly. 

“But a stranger, Grandpal” 

“No man in a uniform,” Grandpa 
said grandly, “is a stranger to me.” 
Grandpa beamed, remembering. 
“Well he knew it, too. He said to me 
with great courtesy, the Captain did, 
‘And your outfit, old- 
timer?’ It's the way I stand,” Grand- 
pa explained to Baird, “the military 
carriage of me.” 

Kathleen could feel her heart in 
her breast. ““Then what?” she asked. 

Grandpa was suddenly aware of 
tension. “Am I in court, or what?” 
His voice took on dignity. “A patri- 
otic discussion it was, and very en- 
lightening. Wounded, the lad was. 
In Guadalcanal.” 

Kathleen asked then, and breath- 
lessly, “What does he look like?” 


what was 


“Like?” Grandpa stirred with im- 
patience, and his voice was cross. It 
was defiant, too, getting it told. “You 
can see for yourself then, Sunday, 
for he’s coming to dinner. You must 
come, too,” Grandpa added quickly 
and with great courtesy to Baird, 
“for I'm sure you'll enjoy him, Pro- 
fessor.” 

Baird said regretfully, “I have a 
previous engagement for Sunday, 
sir.” And he added very gently, 
“With Kathleen, sir.” 

Grandpa said nothing. Only his 
faded blue eyes turned to Kathleen. 

Kathleen said breathlessly, “Grand- 
pa, dear, It’s very difficult, because—” 
She hesitated, seeking words that 
would not hurt his pride— “Be- 
cause — —” 

Baird came to her aid with swift 
firmness. “It’s impossible, sir. Kath- 
leen can’t receive this fellow.” 

Grandpa’s face grew red slowly, 
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slowly, “Grandpa, dear, you don’t 
understand.” 
“I think I do,” said Grandpa. His 


upper lip tightened against its 
trembling. “If I’ve embarrassed 
you, child, I'll set it right. I'll see 
this Captain and explain that—” 
He stood then, a small man and old, 
but undefeated. “I'll tell him I won't 
be here Sunday.” There was a quiet 
anger in him, and a reproach. “Nor 
will I,” he said, “You'll excuse me 
now, sir,” he said to Baird, and 
he crossed the long room and the 
door of his bedroom closed gently. 
Baird’s hand was a soft restraint 
on Kathleen’s arm. “You can’t give 
in,” he said. “You must not.” 
Kathleen’s blue eyes were bright 
and dangerous, and her small voice 
silky, “Must not, Baird?” 
Baird said, “You have a duty to 
me, Kathleen, as my future wife.” 
There was strangeness in Kath- 


MANY MANSIONS 
By Louise Crenshaw Ray 


The house where I was born, that homely nest 
Once full of song in rain or sunny weather, 

Is long untenanted. No faded feather 

Remains as testament of those who pressed 


The thistle-cdowny circle. Another house 

Where first love found me, poplar grove and larch, 
Box-bordered pathway, fell before the march 

Of progress. Herds of alien cattle browse 


Around the garden where my children spent 
Their happiest days. So often comes the thought 
In later years, of mansions never wrought 

By hands; more certain and more permanent. 


but his voice was suddenly as quiet 
as Baird's, “Are you telling me, sir, 
who may dine at my table?” 

Over his head Kathleen gestured 
at Baird, shaking her head. “Time 
for tea,” she said and smiling falsely, 
“We'll talk about it later.” 

But Grandpa was difficult. “I’m 
not a child, then, to be put off,” he 
said. And asking her, “Katie, dear, 
did you have a previous engage- 
ment? Is it asking too much, I am?” 

Baird did not let her answer. He 
said swiftly and gravely, “You must 
tell him yes, dear.” 

Kathleen said then, regretfully and 


leen’s smile. Lifting her young sweet 
face, “Will you dine with us, Baird, 
on Sunday?” 

He did not lose his anger, he did 
not lift his voice. “Thank you, no,” 
he said, and with a tender smile, “I 
want you to think this over, darling.” 
He chose each word, as if a book 
from a shelf, “Please don’t endanger 
our happiness. I’ll go now,” he said, 
and drew her to him, and his lips 
were brief and cool on her fore- 
head. “I won't call you,” he said. 
“You must call me.” 

She put away the tea-things, hear- 
ing a bumping and a scraping, that 
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was Grandpa in the closet, getting. 


out his trunk. ‘Let him!’ She screwed 
tight the top of the tea canister, 
wrapped in a damp cloth the but- 
tered bread and the cake no one had 
touched, hung carefully her small 
apron behind the door, and went in 
to have it out with Grandpa. 

He was there in the room, in his 
shirtsleeves, packing his trunk. “May 
I help you?” she asked with imper- 
sonal courtesy. He was a match for 
her, looking at her and through her. 
“If you'll fold my other suit then.” 

Wild with him now, her fingers 
trembling, folding carefully his suit, 
she asked with silky indifference, 
“And where are you going?” 

He didn’t look up. “Where I be- 
long,” he said crossly to the inside 
of the trunk, “to the old soldiers’ 
home.” 

Tears pricked her eyes, and she 
threw down the carefully folded 
suit. “Do your own packing then,” 
she said; and her big blue eyes flash- 
ing, “Don’t think for a moment I'll 
ask you to stay.” She went out then, 
and to tell the truth, she did slam the 
door. 

She lay on the taffeta spread, in 
her new wool tan dress, a small crum- 
pled figure, not crying, but listen- 
ing. The last of the sunlight went 
out of the room, across the court 
a radio blared. She heard him pres- 
ently, moving out in the kitchen, 
moving around. ‘Let him get his own 
supper,’ she thought. Then to defeat 
her, he knocked at the door and 
came in with the tea tray. He had 
opened a can of corn; he had two 
burned chops on a silver platter, and 
the best teapot. “You'll get sick on 
an empty stomach,” he said gruffly, 
and stood there holding the tray. 


HE couldn’t stop them; big tears 

rolled down her cheeks. “I can’t 
eat,” she said, and sniffing, “I'll 
tell Grandmother on you, I will. 
Leaving me alone.” 

“Not alone, and you know it,” he 
said. “With that professor waiting 
to marry you.” 

She turned away from him, turned 
her head to the pillow and wept 
with long shaking sobs. He stood by 
the bed, looking down at her. She 
felt him there, and would not turn. 
After a long while she felt his harid, 
like a dead leaf, light and dry on 
her hair. “I’m in the way, Katie, I 
know it.” 

She would not answer him. 


“T’'ll be fine in the home,” he said, 
and “reading your letters, with you 
queening it, with your man a pro- 
fessor.” 

“I don’t want—” and the rest of 
it was muffled against her pillow. 

“And what then?” he asked pa- 
tiently. 

The steam hissed in the radiator; 
someone moved on the floor above. 
“I want—” she said, deep in her pil- 
low, “I want my own grandfather.” 

He said, “Darling!” 

She turned then to the sound of 
his voice, to his old face with the 
sunlight of happiness on it, and his 
upper lip trembling. Her thin young 
arms drew him close. 

“The heart of me,” he whispered 
against her hair, “was broke.” 

Fiercely she held him, and scolded. 
“Not while I live—your old soldiers’ 
home!” 

Sunday came. A bad day. Kathleen 
woke to a drumming of rain, and a 
wet wind blowing in her nice yel- 
low cretonne curtains. Stepping fast 
on cold feet, she thought, ‘I hope he 
detests roast lamb. Michael and 
Mary,’ she thought. ‘I'll bet she 
prays for him. Women are fools! 
Fresh!’ she thought, and slept again. 

Grandpa woke her for fear she'd 
be late to the Nine O'clock. Grand- 
pa was in his best mood and best 
suit. 

In the aisle moving slowly out of 
church in the crowd, he said, and 
not caring who heard, “No young 
man could look at you, Katie, and 
keep track of his beads.” 

“Baird, is it?” he said, walking 
home. “You'll see him this day, 
Katie—don’t worry.” 

Her fingers were close on his nice 
good coat. “We won’t let him boss 
us, Grandpa.” . 

“Oh, now,” he said placatingly, “I 
have great respect for him, Kathleen. 
He has a fine mind, that lad, and a 
goodness—” After a long moment, 
he added, “But no warmth, Katie.” 

She said, “I’m going to be a pro- 
fessor’s wife, Grandpa. And we're 
going to be safe. Out in Iowa. Safe 
—always—Grandpa.” 

“Safe, Katie? And what’s safety?” 

You could not follow Grandpa’s 
thoughts. They were never unrea- 
soned, but they did leap. He added 
now casually, “Father Reagan said 
to me, ‘You don’t look a day over 
sixty.’ He did so. It’s the spirit in 
us, Katie. That’s a good bit of lamb. 
Pratt, the butcher, told me himself.” 
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Kathleen said, “You should have 
worn your rubbers, dear.” And she 
was thinking, ‘Candlesticks. Salad 
and olives. Be very formal. He'll. 
know.’ 

Grandpa, with an apron on, helped 
with the dinner, getting in the way 
and making Kathleen impatient. 
There was no dining room. Kathleen 
set up her card table, with the best 
linen bridge cloth and napkins to 
match, with Grandma Casey’s silver 
candlesticks, with the amber glass 
plates and the crystal goblets. Grand- 
pa, with anxious and loving care, 
drew the cork from the bottle of 
sherry which appeared, as if miracul- 
ously, on the kitchen table. Kathleen 
said only, seeing it, “Two before 
dinner, Grandpa.” 

With dignity he answered, “ ’Tis 
just for the ceremony of it, child. I 
wouldn’t take three if you begged 
me— There he is now.” 


E WORE his dress uniform; blue 

it was, with red piping. And the 
silver bars, He brought roses, yellow 
roses. He did have the grace to look 
sheepish, presenting them to Kath- 
leen, bowing to Grandpa’s formal 
and gracious introduction. He had, 
she remembered, that bony look 
under his eyes, and the blunt chin. 
‘Tl slap him down,’ she thought, 
and gave him her small hand, as a 
princess might. 

His big brown hand was a warm 
strong clasp. And Grandpa went to 
the closet to hang his coat. “I hope,” 
the Captain said, and his crooked 
smile was embarrassed, “I hope 
you're not thinking what I think 
you're thinking.” 

Grandpa looked puzzled, hearing 
the end of that as he came out of 
the closet. And her smile was Trinity, 
was the Sisters’ tutoring; she put a 
wall of glass between them. “My 
grandfather’s friends,” she said, “are 
always welcome.” 

The Captain refused the third 
sherry, and Grandpa carved, explain- 
ing while he served that his friend, 
Mr. Pratt, had picked this lamb 
special. The Captain ate heartily, 
asking for a second helping, listening 
courteously to Grandpa, and all the. 
while his bold gray eyes saying things 
to Kathleen. 

Presently, to put him in his place, 
she asked with wide-eyed and demure 
innocence, “And how are the chil- 
dren, Captain, dear little Michael 
and Mary?” 
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“Fine, thanks,” he answered. “I 
haven’t seen them in a couple of 
years. 

Kathleen could not bear that. “Nor 


she asked, with a smile 
that hated him. 

Grandpa was looking puzzled. “In 
two years?” he said thoughtfully, and 
put down his fork. It made,a small 
chime against his plate. “Is it di- 
vorced you are, Captain?” 

[he Captain was too big for a 
two-room apartment. His laugh was 
a wild wind blowing. “They’re my 
brother’s children,” he said. “I have 
no wife, Grandpa.” The bold gray 
eyes of him looked straight to Kath- 
leen, ‘Not yet.’ 

Kathleen looked down. She knew 
she was blushing, felt the color in 
her cheeks, and a strange, wild un- 
reasoned gladness. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ 


your W ife?”’ 


she thought. ‘It’s nothing to me.’ 
“Excuse me,” she said a bit breath- 
lessly, and fled to the kitchen to get 


the dessert from the icebox. There 
in the kitchen, touching up her hair, 
‘Simpleton,’ she thought, ‘Baird’s an 
assistant professor.’ 

And she heard Grandpa with his 
questionings. Five brothers he had? 
And one of them a priest, and one 
of them a doctor. He was the bad 
one. They had put him out of Notre 
Dame, and he had played profes- 
sional football. 

Grandpa did not approve of him. 
His judicial voice, “And what will 
you do, man, when this thingisover?” 

Why should Kathleen care, but 
she did. He held out two brown huge 
fists. “I’ve got these,” he said. And 
the heat and the warmth and the 
bigness of him reached out to the 
kitchen. “My kids will eat.” 

Then came the dangerous time. 
Grandpa, very formally, excused 
himself for his nap. “Not that I 
sleep,” he explained, “but my doc- 
tors insist, "Tis my liver they’re wor- 
ried for.” Grandpa had no doctors, 
but the Captain could not know 
that; nor could he dream that in his 
bedroom Grandpa was saying his 
Rosary, with one ear for the kitchen, 
where the Captain was helping Katie. 

The Captain was too big for a 
kitchenette. He bumped, and he felt 
awkward. She gave him only the 
silver to wipe, and then he dropped 
a spoon. And they were laughing, for 
no reason they knew. 

It was then that he went too far. 
Without warning, without excuse, he 
put his strong arms around her, he 


lifted her chin. There was life on his 
lips, and wildness. She didn’t cry out, 
lest Grandpa hear. She whispered 
fiercely, “How dare you!” And he 
did it again. His gray eyes were bold 
and deep in hers. “For keeps,” he 
said. And as if it were a song, or a 
prayer, “Kathleen Polaski.” Cap- 
tain’s bars, or not, he looked like a 
boy, smiling sheepishly. “Will you?” 

Tumult and madness, and her 
heart like a wild bird winging, like 
silver wings, like anguish and glory. 
And the doorbell rang. Two swift 
peals. 

In a strange silence, close there, 
they heard Grandpa up, and moving 
to the door. They heard voices. The 
Captain spoke silently with his lips. 
“Who's that?” 

She wanted safety, she wanted rea- 
son. She kept her eyes on the globe 
and the anchor, the lift of his jaw; 
she would not look higher. ““That’s 
my fiancé,” she whispered. And 
stepped by him to the door to greet 
Baird. 

Baird proved his mettle. He met 
the Captain with smiling ease, and 
Kathleen, with a look that said, ‘I’m 
sorry, dear.’ And he brought Grand- 
pa a box of cigars. It was the Captain 
who failed to play up, who lost his 
boldness at last. His big mouth was 
sullen, his gray eyes hurt. Almost at 
once he rose to go, refusing Grand- 
pa’s urging of sherry. Baird held his 
coat for him, and said affably, “It 
will give me pleasure, Captain, if 
you'll have lunch with me, at Faculty 
Club, Say some day next month.” 


HE Captain said quietly, “You're 

very kind.” He kept turning his 
cap in his big brown hands. “I won’t 
be here, Professor.” He smiled at 
Grandpa. “Thanks, old-timer,” he 
said. “Thanks, a lot.” 

Why should she feel like this? Be 
jealous of Grandpa? Grandpa asked 
eagerly, “Where are you going, Cap- 
tain? Maybe I shouldn’t ask that.” 

Kathleen thought, ‘Oh, let him 
stay in Cambridge. I don’t want him, 
but—let him stay in Cambridge.’ 

The Captain was saying to Grand- 
pa, “I don’t know myself, sir. I have 
ten days’ leave.” 

And Baird said reasonably, “We 
can’t win the war 
Square.” 

There was an ugly moment then, 
a moment of tension. The bony look 
under his eyes, and the tough mouth. 
“We're still the Marines,” he said. 
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Kathleen said nothing, thinking, 
‘He'll go now. In a moment he'll go; 
and that will be all.’ She would not 
look at him. She heard him say, “T'll 
remember, Kathleen.” That was all. 
The door closed. And Baird was 
talking briskly. He was being nice to 
Grandpa. Biting her lips against 
tears, she heard him say, “Iowa, sir. 
We want you to come with us—this 
June.” 

She would not go to the window. 
to look. He was out of her life. ‘I 
have my pride,’ she thought. ‘I 
won’t—’ And was moving to the 
window to see his blue back, 

“Oh, dang it!” Grandpa said. 
“Look, Katie.” He had a little medal 
of silver or tin on a safety pin; a 
small thing in his trembling palm. 
“I had it in my vest to give it to him, 
Katie.” 

Baird was mildly concerned. “And 
what? What is it, Mr. Casey?” 

“I wore it all through Cuba,” 
Grandpa said, “and it brought me 
home safe.” 

Baird was very gently smiling. 
Kathleen said eagerly, “Give me.” 
The eager words rushed out. “I'll 
catch him.” 

Baird stopped smiling. He put a 
gentle hand on her arm. “If you 
deem it important, Kathleen, I'll get 
this Captain’s address—” 

But Kathleen was moving swift to 
the door. Behind her his voice 
changed. “No, Kathleen,” he said 
sternly. “I forbid—” 

The door closed on what he for- 
bade. 

She was down the steps, down the 
court. She was walking fast; she was 
running. ‘Now!’ she thought, and 
turning the corner, she looked up 
and down. There were two men wait- 
ing at the bus stop; there was a 
nursemaid wheeling a pram. That 
was all. No marine. Her small fingers 
were hot and tight on the medal 
pressed into her palm. “Please, 
Mary,” she whispered. “Oh, please!” 

Mary gave it to her. There he 
was, coming out of the drugstore. He 
stood there seeing her; a slim girl 
running, her face uplifted and eager; 
running fast to brief joy, and long 
waiting; to lift, too, her cross. 

They did not talk, nor need to. 
The buttons of his uniform crushed 
her. His arms were steel bands, and 
forever. A glory was in them, and 
around them. They were the glory, 
and laughing with it. Ten days they 
would have. The rest was with God. 




















THE PASSIONISTS IN CHINA 


Untold Tales 
of 


A Jap Prison 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


WAS dead afraid of meeting up 

with that Jap again. Christmas 
Day we were captured by the Japs. I 
kept in the background. When 
searched and marched off to the ex- 
ecution ground I tried to hide behind 
the ample shoulders of the Bishop in 
front of me. In the garage for four 
days and three nights I made myself 
small in the corner. During the “Vic- 
tory Parade” through the main street 
of Hong Kong I found a place 
behind a huge Canadian who was 
carrying a mountain of baggage. 
While imprisoned in a windowless 
“hotel” for three weeks I welcomed 
the midday darkness of its narrow 
corridors and cell-small rooms. 

For some seven months we were 
confined in the Hong Kong Prison 
Camp—some 3,000 British, over 300 
Americans, I hid beneath the humble 
cloak of routine. I kept off all com- 
mittees which the Americans estab- 
lished for the running of their prison 
community. When the Jap soldiers 
counted American noses I took care 
to appear in the line-up, just another 
prisoner with a number. When high 
Jap officers strutted along the roads 
of the camp I went the other way. 
Times there are when the first rule 
of the “monk’s alphabet”—strive to 
be obscure and unknown—‘is a blessed 
thing! 

The day before the Americans 
boarded the Jap prison boat Asama 
Maru there was a final inspection. 
Mighty, little Jap officers marched 
into camp to inspect the departing 
prisoners. By this time my fears had 
dwindled. There was a reason. I was 
in disguise—the disguise of a huge 
and multicolored beard! 


with that Jap again? I had a guilty 
conscience. Shakespeare said it: “Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.” 
Here’s the story. I met that Jap in 
Indo-China under rather extraordi- 
nary circumstances. It was on the air- 
field of Hanoi. There was a rush for 
outgoing planes. The Jap fleet was 
anchored outside the harbor of Hai- 
phong, threatening to strike. Rumors 
had it that the “French Foreign 
Legion” was fighting the Japs who 
had crossed the China-Indo-China 
border. It was clear that the Japs 
were about to occupy Indo-China. 
I knew that if I did not get out the 
next morning, I’d be caught there. 
Fortunately, I got a ticket on one 
of the outgoing planes. As the plane 
was about to take off I ran toward it. 
Just as I was boarding the plane an 
authoritative little Jap in civilian 
clothes popped up from nowhere. He 
delivered himself of the cocky com- 
mand: “You can’t get on that plane.” 
“I have a ticket,” I answered. He 


tried to stop me. Then something 
happened. When the Jap, somewhat 
confused, regained his poise, the 
plane was in the sky. Praise the Lord, 
I was on that plane! 

Who that Jap was, I do not know. 
I do know that the Indo-China Gov- 
ernment was forced into some sort of 
an agreement whereby Japanese in- 
spectors were stationed at the air- 
fieids of Indo-China. Perhaps he was 
#*: inspector. Undoubtedly, he was a 
military officer in mufti. “In mufti,” 
“incog,” or “sub rosa,” the Japanese 
military has a passion—not a genius— 
for such mysterious institutions. 
They like to have some secret mis- 
sion up their sleeve, or play a role 
other than the character in which 
they appear. 

Hong Kong ’41, he was a Jap 
barber. He was the tonsorial artist 
of the Hong Kong Hotel. Hong 
Kong ’42, he emerged as a highly 
placed Jap army officer. In fact, he it 
was who was in direct charge of the 
American and British prisoners of 
the internment camp! Mayhaps, my 
friend, the Jap Inspector, brushing 
off his dirt-stained clothes on the 
airfield of Hanoi, perhaps he was a 
general! I think I'd like to meet that 
Jap again—now. There was another 
China missionary captured at Hortg 
Kong. He could tell a prize story 
along this line. Unfortunately, it’s 
one of those “untold tales that can- 
not yet be told.” 

By war we get to know people. At 
least we Americans in the Hong 
Kong prison camp got to know the 
British, With them we had a com- 
munity of interests, purposes, and 
suffering. We had a common enemy, 
our Jap masters. So close was our 
association with them that we got 
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Why was I afraid of meeting up Route followed by the Asama Maru and the Gripsholm from Hong Kong to the U.S.A. 
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to know the British as individuals. 
And we respected them. Intimate 
and valued friendships sprung up be- 
We got along famously 
with the British. The British can 
take it. They suffered plenty. They 
homes, their fortunes— 
everything went with the fall of 
Hong Kong. Hardly one of them but 
did not lose some relative in the 
fighting—a brother, a husband, or a 
son. They took it without a squawk. 

Our life in that Jap prison camp 
was seven months of incessant prob- 
lem-solving activity. Our problems 
were age-old but desperate: the strug- 
gle for existence—get something to 
eat, and keep a healthy body under 
shelter. The British, of 
course, had similar problems. But 
I think we had a bit of an edge on 
them in solving the same. 

in the first place, we Americans 
refused to accept the deplorable con- 
ditions found in the prison camp as 
No reason why starva- 
tion, sickness, and suffering should 
be inherent to, or unavoidable, even 
in a prison camp. Social evils all, 
that must be wiped out. They were 
a challenge to our way of life, even 
in prison. They were a call to arms 
to increase, to step up our activities 
hated obstacles. 
Start an all-out drive against them; 
invent some machinery or new tech- 
nique to overcome the beasts; start 
a revolution, if necessary. The while, 
we took it the hard way—labor and 
sweat and blood. Such is the genius 
of Americans. Think with the God- 
given ideals and genius of a free 
man—the while, work like a demon. 

We had g50 Americans in camp. 
The majority of them were college 
graduates, Plenty of executives, too. 


tween wus 


lost their 
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to overcome the 


At first it was feared that with so 
many executives there would be a 
shortage of man power. Such fears 
were unfounded. One of the Stand- 


ard Oil executives was our commis- 
sioner of sanitation. He was on the 
job every morning. He cut a pretty 
picture. With broom in hand he 
swept clean and proud our one 
street that cut through the American 
section Roosevelt Boulevard! All 
the Americans in that camp deserve 
a Congressional Medal. They out- 
did themselves for the common 
cause. At first only a handful of 
Americans came into camp. The 
place was at that time unspeakable. 
There were no beds. There were two 
days of intense activity, mostly hard 


and inspired work. The next day 
some goo other Americans arrived. 
Each American had an army cot to 
sleep in. 

I forget the British Colonial Sec- 
retary’s name. Anyway, he spoke out 
loud. And he, a prisoner, was talking 
back to the Japs. A hundred and one 
insults had been heaped on the Brit- 
ish and American prisoners. The 
Japs had violated many points of 
the Geneva Convention as regards 
prisoners of war. The food situation 
was critical. Everybody was_half- 
starved. There were little or no med- 
ical supplies for the sick and dying. 
Face-slapping by Jap guards was be- 
coming frequent. The day before, 
the Secretary had asked the Japs for 
a definition’ of our status: Were we 
civilians in protective custody, or 
were we prisoners of war? The Japs 
equivocated, When he asked for the 
privileges of prisoners, the Japs told 
the Secretary that we were civilians. 
When he requested the privileges of 
civilians, he was told that we were 
prisoners. That was too much for the 
Colonial Secretary. He blew up! The 
courageous British Secretary told the 
Japs plenty. He reminded them that 
the British Empire was not yet dead. 
He told the Japs that indignities and 
insults would be returned in kind. 
He vowed that for every Britisher 
killed in Hong Kong, His Majesty's 
Government would exact a like toll. 
And with unbounded confidence, he 
assured the Japs that their occupa- 
tion of Hong Kong was merely 
temporary! 

That was too much for the Japs. 
They clapped the Secretary in jail! 


itrH the British we had our 

friendly rivalries. Mostly, in the 
important business of keeping alive, 
sustaining morale and hope. Even 
in our socials (glorified name for 
“sing-songs”) , and sports, we strove 
with the British for the victor’s 
crown. We found the British to be 
good losers. 

And there's the story of the kitchen. 
We had to eat. There was no kitchen. 
We Americans built our kitchen in 
jig time. Some months later the 
British completed theirs. The kitch- 
en had no water. But a house nearby 
had running water. We got fifty feet 
of pipe. In a short time the kitchen 
had running water. 

Here’s the lowdown on the pipe. 
We “scrounged” the pipe. Scroung- 
ing is an interesting word, one of 
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those elastic words. It takes on the 
meaning (and morality) of what- 
ever strata of society uses it. For us, 
(“to scrounge”) meant only one 
thing: “to swipe” from the Japs. We 
figured that everything in the Colony 
belonged to the British. The Japs 
came along and robbed from them. 
We saw no harm in swiping things 
from the Japs in order to return 
them to the rightful owners—using 
same ourselves, of course, for the 
duration. Be that as it may, we Amer- 
icans sorely needed 50 feet of pipe. 

Our American Scrounging Crew 
took over. Within two hours, they 
located about 60 feet of pipe in a 
farm field within the barbed-wire 
prison camp. It ran from a well to a 
field-tank. The pipe lay buried un- 
der some six inches of ground. They 
returned with the good news. But 
the report was made out loud. The 
head of the British community heard 
it. He got his British Scroungers. We 
had the lead on them. Some 50 feet 
of the finest pipe was in our posses- 
sion before they caught up with us. 
In fact the remaining 10 feet was 
becoming increasingly difficult to rip 
up. It must have been bedded in con- 
crete as it entered the tank below. 
Anyway, our No. 1 scrounger got a 
bright, an altruistic idea. “Why not 
give the British the rest of this pipe!” 

Our sick and dying had a hard 
time of it. This burning issue flared 
up throughout our entire intern- 
ment. It was like a fight for life that 
our sick might live. The American- 
British community, though prisoners, 
fought like tigers to get life-saving 
medicines to our sick. Again we re- 
fused to accept sickness and disease 
as a necessary part of our prison 
status. The Japs could starve and 
kill us. We still maintained that 
health and life were of inestimable 
importance. We held fast to our 
Christian values. 


We had one hospital in the camp. - 


Practically all of the equipment and 
medical supplies had been looted by 
the Jap soldiers. It was clearly in- 
adequate to cope with the ever-pres- 
ent emergency. The sick and dying 
flooded the hospital—and flowed over 
into the yard below. Beriberi was 
general throughout the whole camp. 
Dysentery was spreading frightfully. 
Cases there were of scurvy and pel- 
lagra. The diabetics were in a bad 
way. There was no insulin, and 
there was no diet. Only rice 


and a few vegetables. It looked hope- 
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less. Everybody protested. The doc- 
tors of the hospital made formal 
representations to the Jap authori- 
ties. They told the Jap  superin- 
tendent that if proper medicines 
were not forthcoming immediately, 
perhaps fifty British and American 
sick patients would die within a few 
weeks. Nothing was done. 


HE British doctors sought one 

brave man. They found him 
kneeling in prayer in his bedroom, 
an eight-by-four pantry. They begged 
him to help. “It’s a matter of life or 
many deaths,” they told him. He ac- 
cepted the challenge. I asked him 
what he intended to do. He men- 
tioned something about going up to 
see the Jap superintendent of the 
camp. I reminded him that he had 
no permission to go up there. The 
head of the British Community had 
already vainly sought permission for 
him to visit the superintendent. 

“Permission or no permission,” he 
answered, “something must be done. 
I will go up there today. If the Jap 
guards try to stop me, I will force 
my way through.” 

“That means death; the guards 
will kill you,” I tried to tell him. 

“What is the death of one against 
fifty deaths? I would be glad to die 
in protest against the inhuman treat- 
ment of our sick and dying. I think 
that my death under the circum- 
stances would be instrumental in 
bringing about an improvement in 
the crying conditions of the camp.” 

I tried to dissuade him. He was 
adamant. Then I begged him to 
postpone his rendezvous with death 
for one day. I told him my reasons. 
He agreed. 

That was a hectic day. I cannot 
tell here what took place. However, 
I can pay a tribute to the head of 
the American Community in prison. 
He brought home the bacon. He ar- 
ranged the meeting—don’t ask me 
how—between this brave Canadian 
and the Jap superintendent. It’s a 
long story. I would like to have been 
at that memorable meeting. The per- 
suasive powers of that brave man 
must be irresistible. The blessed fact 
is that conditions improved. More 
medicines were forthcoming. 

He was a brave man, that Cana- 
dian. They call him “The Stretcher- 
Bearer Bishop of China,” the Cath- 
olic Bishop, Cuthbert O’Gara. He is 
a Passionist Missionary. 

An American “salt” gave us the 


tip-off. He was captain of one of the 
many boats either scuttled or sunk 
by the Japanese. He was a miracle 
of nautical lore. He had sailed the 
seven seas; visited uncharted isles in 
some far-flung regions of the wet 
world. We were intensely interested 
and curious to learn the route the 
“Exchange Ship” would take from 
Hong Kong to the U. S. The old 
“gob” told us the way to go home. 

The Captain spoke in subdued 
tones. He didn’t want the Jap guards 
outside to hear us. With chalk in 
hand, the skipper sketched on the 
wall the route the boat would take 
back to America. His map on the 
wall was almost a perfect forecast of 
the path of the “Exchange Boat.” 
He put a small cross on the wall. 
This represented Hong Kong. A line 
running south brings the boat to 
Saigon, Indo-China. Then along the 
Malay Straits to Singapore. Next 
south toward Borneo, through the 
Sunda Straits between Sumatra and 
Java. Then turning west, describing 
the huge arc across the Indian Ocean 
with a line over to Portuguese East 
Africa. Leaving the Port of Lourengo 
Marques, the boat would go down 
the coast of East Africa. Then 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 
West across the vast expanse of the 
South Atlantic Ocean to Brazil, Rio 
de Janeiro. Then on the last lap of 
the voyage, up the South American 
Coast, passing the West Indies, up 
to God’s Home Waters, and the good 
old United States. 

Just as our American Captain com- 
pleted his sketch with a line in the 
general direction of the Port of New 
York, three Jap guards barged into 
the room. Seeing the sketch-map on 
the wall, one asked with suspicion 
in his voice: “What’s that?” 

“A sketch, an outline of the route 
the ‘Exchange Boat’ is going to 
take back to America,” he was told. 
“Where is Japan?” he queried. 

“Not there,” he was told. 

Now the skipper did not mark up 
Japan for two good reasons. First, 
Japan is north of Hong Kong; and 
our boat was heading south. The 
second and better reason was this. 
Our salty skipper was a small man. 
He could not reach up to the high 
altitudes of the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 

“Put in Japan,” commanded the 
Jap officer! And with the help of a 
chair, our little captain reached up 
north, and marked up a small dot. 
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“What is that?” asked the Jap. 

“Why, that is Japan,” informed 
the skipper. ; 

“No, no,” shouted the Jap! 

Then taking the chalk, and jump- 
ing on the chair, the little Jap officer 
drew a huge circle around the whole 
world, crying out: “That is Japan!” 

The exchange of prisoners took 
place at the neutral port in Portu- 
guese East Africa. The day after we 
arrived there aboard the Jap prison 
boat Asama Maru, 1,500 Americans 
were exchanged for 1,500 Japanese. 
Then we were transferred from the 
Jap boat to the American-chartered, 
Swedish boat, the Gripsholm. We 
were two months on the water. We 
had an _ 18,000-mile voyage back 
home. 

Now we were “free men,” prison- 
ers no longer, And incidentally, free 
to pay our passage from East Africa 
to America—a little matter of some 
seven hundred dollars or so. Which, 
I might add, nobody had. So we bor- 
rowed the money from good old 
Uncle Sam. Broke and in debt—but 
free and home again. 





The following message is the 
first word that has come to us 
directly from our Missionaries in 
Peking for more than a year: 

“Six well. Usual routine. Funds 
loaned by authorities. Inform 
folks no cause for anxiety. Mes- 
sage blanks limited; possibly 
will get one each soon. 

Best from all.” 
Aloysius O'Malley 


These six priests left the 
United States some three years 
ago. They have been studying 
the Chinese language at our 
school in Peking, China. 

This message from Fr. Aloy- 
sius, C.P. confirms the small bits 
of information that have gotten 
out of Peking to our Mission- 
aries in Hunan, viz, that the 
Fathers in Peking have been left 
free to continue their studies in 
the Chinese language. 


The six priests referred to are: 
Fr. Venard Johnson, Harleigh, 
Pa.; Fr. Leo Berard, Waltham, 
Mass.; Fr. Linus McSheffrey, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Fr. Leonard 
Amrhein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fr. 
William Whelan, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Fr. Aloysius O’Malley, 
Clinton, Mass. 

















School Still heeps 
in Chihkiang 


By SISTER ROSARIO 





Religion in pictures is easily grasped and retained by these eager minds 


MONG the earliest memories of 
l \ our Chinese Sister, Sister Teresa 


Joseph Li is the day when she, a 


very tiny child dressed in her finest 
outfit od on the edge of the fire- 
box to for her relatives the 
lessons mother had taught her. 
One aft nother the flash cards 
were held before her. One character 
after another she pronounced cor- 
rectly, to the gratification of her lis- 
teners from whom the little girl re- 
ceived many prizes. 


It was about this time that her 
mother conceived the idea of having 
one teacher for a group of girls, 
instead of private tutors, as was the 
custom in Chihkiang. About twenty 
little ones were assembled in one of 
their homes, where they were taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Most parents at that time considered 
“book learning” unnecessary for 
their daughters. They thought young 
ladies should be dexterous in needle- 
work and capable of fulfilling all 
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household duties. That they should 
be unable to write their own name 
or even recognize its characters was 
of no consequence. 

The number of pupils increased 
until it became necessary to have a 
regular school building and to ar- 
range classes according to grades. 
Thus was the first girls’ school started 
in Chihkiang. Little did its foundress 
—a pagan woman at the time—think 
that one day her own little girl 
would be principal of the first Cath- 
olic Girls’ School in this city. 

When the Missionaries came here 
they took into the Mission many little 
orphan girls whom Miss Lung (now 
Sister Teresa Joseph) was engaged to 
teach. As the need arose more 
teachers were hired, but only the 
orphans and a few other Christian 
children attended these classes. Later 
they were sent to the public school 
where a: more complete course of 
study was given. 

Our Most Reverend Bishop, ever 
eager to advance Catholic education, 
as well as to lead souls into the 
Church through this means, wished 
our Sisters to open a school that 
would in time receive government 
approval. Sister Teresa Joseph was 
still in America, where she was mak- 
ing her novitiate and studying for 
her Bachelor of Arts degree, when 
she was notified that she was to be 
principal of the new school, Need- 
less to say she was very happy. 

All the way across the Pacific Sister 
Teresa had visions of a wonderful 
high school where religious vocations 
would be cultivated and from which 
it would be only a step to the novi- 
tiate of a native community. In her 
ardent zeal she forgot that out of 
Chihkiang’s thousands of people only 
a very small number are Christians. 
But our Most Reverend Bishop 
counseled, “Go slowly. Build up a 
good school step by step.” 

In the month of August 1941 one 
could see on every street in our city 
posters announcing the opening of 
the “Chiu Jen School” and its regis- 
tration of first grade pupils only. 
When classes started and the little 
ones crowded around Sister, pulling 
her sleeves, her cincture, her rosary, 
each trying to attract her attention, 
she all but forgot her dream of a 
high school. 

But the older orphans would not 
let her forget. They had been taken 
out of the public school when it be- 
came possible to arrange classes for 
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them in our own school. Four of 
them were in sixth grade and needed 
but another half-year to complete 
the primary school. Six more were 
in fifth, others in fourth, and still an- 
other group in second grade. 

At the close of the first semester 
there was question about the four 
graduates receiving diplomas that 
would permit them to enter Junior 
High, because our school was not yet 
registered. After much discussion the 
local School Board consented to give 
the diplomas in consideration of the 
pending registration, but insisted 
that more pupils be admitted to the 
upper grades the following term. 
They were therefore received in the 
grades in which our orphans were 
studying. At the end of the first year 
our enrollment was g2, including 29 
of the orphans. This, the second year, 
began with 147 on roll. 

Recently, a rule was established 
requiring that all primary schools 
admit both boys and girls, But old 
customs are not easily abandoned, 
and many parents would prefer to 
deprive their daughters of an educa- 
tion rather than allow them to at- 
tend class with boys. They rejoiced 
when the Board of Education granted 
special permission for us to have a 
school for girls only. 

On account of air raids mothers 
are afraid to let their little ones go to 
school in the city, Hence our first 
grade enrollment is small; but the 
number admitted to fifth and sixth 
grades had to be limited, because 
there was not enough room for all 
who wished to enter these grades. No 
doubt one reason for these large 
numbers is the fact that Sister Teresa 
Joseph gained the School Board’s ap- 
proval and added English to the cur- 
riculum in grades five and six. This 
is the only foreign language taught 
in Chinese high schools, and it has 
not been introduced in the other 
grade schools here. 

The children are delighted with 
this new subject and like to use the 
words they learn. One morning 
Father Wendelin went through the 
playground and was greeted with, 
“Good morning, Sister!” ‘Then some- 
one noticed the mistake and tried to 
correct it. Each blamed the other for 
having led her astray. 

Their own language is not 
neglected. In fact, one of our girls 
was awarded first prize in a public- 
speaking contest last year. They also 
took part in a singing contest. They 





The happy response of her pupils makes Sr. Teresa’s task a happy service 


were anxious to sing an English song 
and tried very hard to learn it per- 
fectly. A few days before the contest 
we heard that the English melody 
would not be considered because the 
judges could not understand that 
language. Then the girls began to 
rehearse a “Flag Song” in two parts. 
Ten of the best voices were chosen 
for this, They were doing very well 
when the final rules were published 
stating that the group must have at 
least eighteen persons. Eight more 
were added to the chorus but warned 
to sing very softly. There was great 
rejoicing when “Chiu Jen School” 
made the headlines in the morning 
paper for having won the banner. 
Even this did not console them for 
not taking part in the athletic con- 
tests. They were sure of winning in 
these until the notification came— 
the shortest race would be a five mile 
run! This meant our girls were out 
—and so were the girls of all the 
other schools. Still they were con- 
fident they would be victorious in 





the basketball and volleyball games. 
But—there was no other girls’ grade 
school to compete with them. They 
signed up against the girls’ high 
school. The long-expected day ar- 
rived. Our team wore new white uni- 
forms piped in blue and bearing blue 
characters. Their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds as they hurried to the 
field, where another disappointment 
awaited them. Their opponents, un- 
willing to play with them, had gone 
home! 

When it comes to religion there is 
no danger of competition. Everyone 
can take part in giving honor to God. 
The Corpus Christi procession will 
long be remembered by the many 
little pagan girls who joined it. They 
were very devout. The teachers were 
also invited to watch this proces- 
sion, One of them, a Protestant lady, 
brought two of her pagan friends 
with her. Although she herself does 
not believe in the Real Presence of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
she told her friends they should kneel 
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when the little bell rang. They 
laughed at this, She insisted, saying, 
“When the flag is raised we must all 
stand at attention. So in the Cath- 
olic Church when that little bell 
rings everyone must kneel.” 

In order to encourage education 
and supply the deficiency in teachers 
the Government has _ established 
Normal Schools, where tuition and 
board are free. One of these is located 
in Chihkiang. During the past year 
forty young men, the graduating class 
of this school, spent a day in Chiu 
Jen observing our methods of teach- 
ing. It was most encouraging to see 
so many prospec tive teachers but sad 
to note that not one of them was 
a Catholic—although we have two 
Catholic girls in the first year of this 


school hich offers a_ three-year 


course. It will be a long time before 


our primary school pupils will be of 
help as teachers, but we are hopeful. 
At least the work has been started 


that Our Lord will not 
discontinued. 

Readers of THe Sicn know that 
over two years ago our hospital was 
d by Japanese bombs. About 
six months later the same fate befell 
our convent. From the ruins of these 
buildings six rooms that were not 
beyond repair were fixed up for a 
principal’s office, teachers’ workroom, 


and we 
allow i 


destroye 


and four classrooms. Two additional 
classrooms were erected, with board 
walls and dirt floor. A complete pri- 
mary school needs twelve class- 


rooms, as each grade is divided 


into two classes and the pupils are 
promoted every semester. 

We are not planning to put up a 
permanent building until after the 
danger of air raids has passed, but 


even _ thes structures, 


t emporary 





Sewing is a “natural” for Chinese girls 
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Gaunt silhouettes of past air raids make a grim backdrop for the playground 


which have to be added each year 
to accommodate the increasing num- 
ber of pupils, are very expensive. 
Apart from the building we need 
funds for teachers’ salaries and other 
ordinary expenses. The children pay 
tuition that is equivalent to thirty- 
five cents U. S. currency. It must of 
necessity be very low for only a few 
can pay anything in addition to buy- 
ing their own books, paper, ink, and 
writing brushes. 

We realize that it is not the build- 
ing but the pupils who make the 
school; and we try to have only the 
best teachers. This, too, is a problem 
here, where teachers are scarce and 
there is no standard for salaries. Most 
teachers go where they will receive 
the greatest remuneration, regardless 
of the good of the school; so you 
can easily see where this leaves us. 

We know our kind benefactors are 
already overburdened; but all around 
us we see the good that has been 
accomplished through your prayers 
and generous donations and we are 
confident that you will not allow this 
work to fail. In behalf of the Cath- 
olic parents in Chihkiang, whose 


meager resources prevent their sup- 
porting a Catholic school, we appeal 
to the Catholic parents of America, 
who willingly deprive themselves of 
necessities, in order to give their 
children a Catholic education. We 
plead with Catholic youth, who ap- 
preciate the religious education they 
have been given, to help our school 
that it may implant the seed of Cath- 
olic doctrine in the hearts of number- 
less little pagan children, that they, 
too, may glorify God for all eternity. 





You can help the Sisters by “adopting” 
a Chinese pagan baby. Send an offer- 
ing of five dollars with the name you 
would like the child to receive in 
baptism, to Sister Catherine Joseph, 
in care of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Baden, Pa. Sister Catherine will send 
you an attractive certificate of adop- 
tion. 


Before the war five dollars was suffi- 
cient to buy food for one year for an 
orphan baby. At present, the actual 
cost of an orphan’s support is much 
higher. The Sisters try, through what- 
ever charities given them, to make 
up the difference. Can you help? 
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THE CROSS 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


HE swift and merciless execu- 
tion of a Roman sentence of 
condemnation was a frightful thing. 
While a comparative sense of jus- 
tice could prevail during a trial, 
once the condemned had been sen- 
tenced there was no further hearing 
for mercy or pity. Into the hands 
of a brutal soldiery was entrusted the 
task of demanding every last ounce 
of punishment. These hardened mer- 
cenaries fought under the banner 
of the eagle, the predatory symbol 
of the mighty Caesar. They lived 
by the sword and died by the sword. 
Nothing delighted them more than 
to make a helpless victim squirm 
and ingeniously to devise the most 
fearful methods of slow torture. 
There was no pity in their hearts to 
be aroused; no cries for mercy could 
pierce their calloused feelings. 
Even before Christ had been con- 
demned, Pilate permitted his min- 
ions to take Jesus and scourge 
Him. Whether He was inno- 
cent or guilty troubled them 
not. This was a sport they 
reveled in. Furthermore, such 
a Victim was a veritable deli- 
cacy, a whet to their sadistic 
appetites. To beat and buffet 
an habitual criminal whose 
hide had been toughened by 
prison labor and whose feel- 
ings were dulled by a sordid 
life gave them nothing but a 
grim satisfaction. But this 
Prisoner was different. Obvi- 
ously He was of gentle birth 
and princely refinement — in 
fact had He not said He was 
a King? Never before had 
such a victim been thrown 
to them. Never had they 
looked on so fair a body, un 
blemished as the lily, whiter 
than the driven snow, and 
tender as the wide-eyed fawn. 
A new sensation tickled their 
jaded sensibilities as they felt 
the fangs of the scourge bite 


deep into the soft flesh. An intense 
thrill took possession of them as they 
watched that manly handsomeness 
crumble before their eyes and turn 
into a gory, unrecognizable mass. 

A King? Oh, yes. Then they must 
crown Him. With malicious chuckles 
they set about fashioning a crown. 
That was a worthwhile rosebush 
which could so handily provide such 
a brand of thorns, lively and lance- 
like. Cruelly the crown was set in 
place with blows of a club, and those 
about roared with delight as the 
Victim shrank from the piercing pain 
of those needle-tipped thorns that 
sank into the torn and bruised head. 
This was sport indeed. 

All this took place before Pilate 
called off his henchmen so that the 
trial might continue. And now 
Christ had been condemned. Hence- 
forth the soldiers were on their own. 
They would show this Jew, this 


Marto Barberis 
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Prophet who ciaimed to be a King, 
who in a moment of idiocy had 
threatened to destroy the great tem- 
ple and in three days rebuild it, 
they would show Him what it meant 
to tamper with the authority of 
Caesar. They knew how to punish 
treason and were past masters at 
exacting the full measure, especially 
from one of a conquered race. This 
Nazarene must bear a cross and they 
would make Him carry it Himself to 
the height of Golgotha. There they 
would nail Him to it and He would 
die slowly and agonizingly and real- 
ize, when too late, what a fool He 
had been. 

A King! But a King should have 
some courtiers in His entourage. 
So two will attend Him. And out 
of prison dungeons were dragged two 
priceless retainers of the underworld, 
murderers under sentence of death 
after lives steeped in crime. Blinking 
in thestrongsunlight, cowering 
under the cuffs and blows of the 
soldiers, and bewildered by the 
shouts of the mob, these dregs 
of a sordid world were placed 
in exhibition at the side of 
Christ. In awe and terror they 
gazed at the broken, bleeding 
body of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Was this to be their lot also? 
Were they to be thrown be- 
fore the wolves of the Pro- 
curator as sport in a prelude 
to execution? No, they were to 
be spared that. The horrible 
instruments of crucifixion ar- 
rived in time to save them 
such a fate. Three rudely fash- 
ioned crosses — not the finely 
turned and polished products 
of a cabinet shop, but rugged 
and rough as their native 
growth. 

“On to Golgotha,” came the 
cry, as the avid populace saw 
the crosses in place. “On to 
Golgotha,” echoed the mob 
and the cry became a theme, 
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taken up in discordant scale and 
fused into a mighty melody of death. 
Pilate, hidden from sight, watched 
the proceedings with a heavy heart. 
The die had been cast. He threw 
a scornful glance at Annas and 
Caiphas who stood near him, their 
lean faces agleam with success and 


jubilation. “Hypocrites,” murmured 
Pilate to himself. “The Nazarene 
knew them perfectly.” Their fol- 
lowers, and others who sought to 


curry favor with them, buried them- 
selves in the restless, heaving throng 
to keep alive the fires of hate and 
infect arrivals on the scene 
with the same venom. 


recent 


Somewhere, too, hidden in that 
mob was Peter, dismay in his heart, 
his faith sorely tried, his love and 
loyalty strained to the last strand. 
Other apostles and disciples looked 
on anonymously, stricken with 
consternation and _ bewilderment, 
amazed to see their places with 


Christ taken by two thoroughly dis- 
creditable criminals. Their world 
had come tumbling down. This then 
was He who had offered them the 
first places in His Kingdom? If he 
was unable to save Himself, then 
what of them? It was a day of dis- 
illusionment. 

What of Iscariot, the betrayer? He 
was not there to witness the result 
of his handiwork. His soul was in 
hell and his soulless body swayed 
dismally somewhere beyond the city 
because remorse had driven him to 
despair and despair had fastened a 
halter around his neck. 


REAT loneliness seized the heart of 

Christ. There were His people 
who stood around Him, to laugh at 
His woe and jeer at His humilia- 
tion. Yes, His people, flesh of His 
flesh and blood of His blood. To 
these He had come as a prophet, 
the Great Prophet, the long-awaited 
Messias who would lead them out 
of the land of bondage. But they had 
rejected Him and in the madness of 
their rejection had called His blood 
down on themselves and their chil- 
dren. The strains of a lament lay 
muted on His lips: “My people, what 
have I done to thee? or in what 
have I grieved thee? What more 
ought I to do for thee that I have 
not done? I planted thee, indeed, 
My most beautiful vineyard, and 
thou hast delivered Me up. I went 
before thee in a pillar of a cloud 
and thou hast brought: Me to the 


judgment hall of Pilate. And thou 
hast beaten Me with blows and 
scourges. I gave thee a royal scepter 
and thou hast given to My head a 
crown of thorns. I have exalted thee 
with great power: and thou hast 
given Me the gibbet of the cross.” 

In the midst of these plaintive 
musings a woman stepped from the 
crowd, and as one coached by Satan, 
she tore from Christ His cloak and 
stung Him in the face with vitupera- 
tive spittle. In return He favored her 
with a tender glance of compassion, 
for He remembered another day and 
a woman sick unto death who had 
cured herself by touching but the 
hem of His garment and had knelt at 
His feet in thanksgiving. 

A silvery laugh, whicn was even 
more brutal because of its beauty, 
jarred Him as one, lurid in the trap- 
pings of her profession, made sport 
about Him with the soldiers. On her 
He turned a look of accusing rebuke, 
for He remembered a day that one 
of her ilk was to be stoned to death 
but He had freed her with a gentle 
admonition to sin no more. 

The centurion, whose commands 
the soldiers were obeying, stood leer- 
ing at the victim of his orders. But 
Christ was thinking of another day 
when a centurion had knelt at His 
feet, beseeching Him to heal his 
dying son. 

And once more His soul sobbed 
out its complaint, “My people, what 
have I done to thee? or in what have 
I grieved thee?” Then from the har- 
rowed depths of His soul welled up 
the copious tears of sorrow. Un- 
checked, they coursed down the 
bruised face, trickling off the matted 
beard to splatter on His clasped 
hands and then mingle with the 
scarlet stream that bedewed the 
ground about. These were not tears 
of weakness, for the great heart of 
Christ possessed the strength of a 
Divine vigor. No, they were the 
tears escaping the broken cistern of 
a loving and loyal heart. Tears that 
told of a man’s acute agony of soul, 
who, having loved his own with 
a tremendous love, had seen that love 
scorned and defiled and then thrown 
back at Him putrid with hate. “What 
more ought I to have done for thee 


that I have not done? And thou hast | 


given Me the gibbet of the cross.” 
The searing weight of fire that set 
aflame His lacerated shoulders made 
Him realize that the cross had been 
placed, the cross He was to carry in 
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shame to Calvary. His tear-dimmed 
eyes appraised the massing beam, 
ugly and rough, which was to shackle 
Him with sheer ponderousness until 
the nails would shackle Him to it 
forever. His shapely hands reached 
out to grasp the knotty roughness 
as they would forevermore fasten 
themselves with gentle, _ tensile 
strength around the sin-roughened 
souls of men. His lips laid a caress 
on the bitter bark, a kiss of peace and 
forgiveness, a kiss that would wipe 
out the hot treachery of Judas, the 
chagrin and cowardice of Peter, the 
vengeful hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
the irresolute weakness of Pilate, the 
sacrilegious brutality of the soldiers, 
and the awful baseness and perverse 
ingratitude of His people. 


E LAID His thorn-crowned head 

lovingly against this cross, for 
this was to be the symbol of all His 
love and sacrifice. And His eyes 
now luminous in vision saw the 
shadow of the cross at His feet be- 
come a vitalized thing, growing ever 
larger until the earth became en- 
veloped in its mighty shadow. He 
saw it a pleasing shade where the 
nations of the world would come to 
find shelter from the burning heat 
of sin, an oasis in the desert of hate 
and persecution, a bulwark against 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” As the prophet Osee had 
foreseen (14:8), “They shall be con- 
verted that sit under His Shadow: 
and they shall blossom as the vine: 
His memorial shall be as the wine 
of Libanus.” 

And our Divine Lord saw this 
shadow of His cross pass over all men 
as a warm breath, drawing up into 
its great arms all the pain and 
anguish, all the hopes and aspira- 
tions, all the sufferings of those be- 
trayed, of those spurned and smitten, 
of those exiled and enslaved, of those 
oppressed and persecuted, there to be 
sanctified and made holy with the 
sanctification now endowed by con- 
tact-with His own suffering, bruised, 
and torn body. 

Jesus of Nazareth had received His 
cross. It was never to leave Him 
again. For this had He been born, 
for this had He lived, that He might 
take upon His Sacred Shoulders this 
gibbet of shame and never relinquish 
its all-possessing nearness until it had 
served His Divine and redeeming 
purpose to ransom mankind from 
eternal death. 
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E LEARN from the Book 
of the Apocalypse that when 
the Archangel Michael descended 
from heaven the sea was shaken 
and the earth trembled. One may 
take it that the earth trembled at 
the mystery of God’s covenanted 
love keeping faith with human 
frailty when an angel of lesser 
magnitude, but nevertheless a 
high celestial being, made his ap- 
pointed journey to earth to look after 
the soul of the little, unwanted, un- 
warranted human being who came to 
be known as Toby. 
Toby’s guardian angel intervened 
on his behalf at a very early stage in 
53s 4 his existence when Norah O'Kelly, on 
her way to Mass, was urged to take 
the alternate route to church, choosing 
[og the turning in which the telephone 
box stood. As she passed the latter she heard 

lf a feeble wail, and looking in she discovered 
a small bundle lying on the ground. It 
proved to be a tiny baby wrapped in a shawl. 
As the cry indicated, it was alive, but the 
little waxen face was more like that of a 
dead infant. The cry might well have been 
its last, for it was perfectly still now. 

Norah O’Kelly was a woman of resource and she 
was a practical Catholic. The first thing she did was 
to remember that she was carrying a bottle of holy 
water in her basket to give to a poor woman in church. 
She snatched the bottle up, withdrew the cork with 
her teeth as she held the moribund infant on her 
other arm, and pouring some of it over the immo- 
bile little face she pronounced the words that convey 
supernatural life. They were said conditionally, for 
Norah had prefaced them with the words, “ "Tisn’t 
likely you’ve been baptized, you poor, poor mite,” and 








Before her death Enid Dinnis had sent this story to 
the artist who always did her illustrations. Miss Harrison 
sent it on to us. We regret that it will be the last story 
THE SIGN will print from the pen of this revered writer. 
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doubtless they served 
the requirements of the 
Church. 

This accomplished, 
Norah summoned a 
policeman, who took 
charge of the case in 
the ordinary way. “I’ve 
christened it,” she told 
him, “and the blessed . 
little soul will be seeing 
God in heaven.” Even 
now it seemed that that 
might be the case. 
Norah sincerely hoped 
that it was so. 

But the task assigned 
to the guardian angel 
of the foundling of the 
telephone box was not 
to end so quickly. The 
baby proved to be a 
boy, and, far from be- 
ing dead, made a 
sturdy bid for life. The 
municipal authorities 
found a foster mother 
for the waif when the 
maternity hospital had 








finished with it. They P ! 
gave it a name— 
Thomas Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne was the 5 


name of the exchange 
with which the telephone box was connected. Municipal 
authorities have always exercised ingenuity in those mat- 
ters. The foster mother at the end of about two years 
relinquished her office and the child of the state was 
passed on to the care of a respectable woman who was 
the mother of a family and held that one extra wouldn’t 
make much difference. Mr. Wilkins was a street-cleaner 
so the municipal link was still maintained. 

The Wilkins family already possessed a Thomas. 
The difficulty was met by the newcomer himself who 
when asked his name had replied that it was Toby. 
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been his former foster 
mother’s dog and his particular play- 
mate. It was a possible mistake for a 
rather backward two-year-old to 
make, and quite typical of what 
Toby, as he came to be called, proved 
himself to be. 

Toby was well-intentioned, but 
somehow he always got hold of 
things wrong. He was hopeless at 
running errands. If you sent him for 
soap he would return with soda— 
something that cleaned things was 
near enough for Toby. 

Toby made very slow progress at 
school. Concrete facts failed to get 
a grip on his slippery mind, but he 
possessed an imaginative faculty that 
was entirely absent from the mental 
make-up of the little Wilkinses. Toby 
was terribly interested in ghosts (at 
a safe distance) and terribly afraid 
of the dark. From the ghosts he 
snatched a fearful joy, but the dark 
inspired fear that had no joy in it. 

Ghosts, especially in their connec- 
tion with churchyards, were Toby’s 
nearest introduction to the super- 
natural. The Wilkins family had no 
truck with religion. The lad heard 
God spoken of as a vague Being who 
lived in heaven where no one could 
get at Him except the people who 
went to church. The boy had never 
been taken to church. 

He found the idea of God interest- 
ing. It might seem that his guardian 
angel was proposing to accompany 
his charge on a quest for reality, but 
this being the case, it was strange 
that he should have been allowed 
to put the question, “does God live in 
church as well as in heaven?” to Mr. 
Blick of the Reformed Evangelical 
Church instead of to Miss O’Kelly 
who sometimes “passed the morning” 
as the saying goes, with Mrs. Wilkins. 
She might have been able to give 
him a really wonderful answer—but 
guardian angels know their own busi- 
ness. 

One of Toby’s special friends was 
Mr. Furbershaw, who kept a shop 
two doors off. Toby haunted Mr. 
Furbershaw’s establishment. It had 
a great fascination for him, It was 
not the bottles of soda that were sold 
there, together with tobacco and the 
morning and evening papers, that at- 
tracted Toby. It was the telephone 
which stood on a table behind the 
counter. The telephone had an 
enormous fascination for him. It was 
almost as though some complex had 
been established at a very early date. 


Toby had 


Toby loved to watch Mr. Furber- 
shaw dialing on his telephone. The 
latter encouraged him in the shop 
as the boy could be useful when he 
had to be away. 

One day a bright idea struck Toby. 
If God really existed and wasn’t just 


in a storybook, He could most cer-. 


tainly be reached on the telephone. 
It might be worthwhile ringing up 
God and seeing if He really did exist. 
Mr. Furbershaw furnished him with 
the opportunity not long afterward. 
Having some business down the road, 
he left Toby in charge with instruc- 
tions to “holler upstairs to the 
Missus” if a customer came in. 


Eig lost no time. He made for 
the table where the telephone 
stood and taking up the receiver as 
he had seen Mr. Furbershaw do, he 
put it to his ear, at the same time 
thrusting a small dirty finger into the 
spot which encircled the letter “G.” 
He followed it on with “O” and then 
“D.” Then he listened for all he 
was worth. But nothing happened. 
The purring sound had stopped and 
there was silence. 

Then Toby heard a voice, but it 
came from behind him. It was that 
of Mr. Furbershaw: 

“Hello, youngster, what larks are 
you up to?” the proprietor inquired. 
Toby had hitherto proved singularly 
trustworthy. The boy replaced the 
receiver carefully. “I was trying to 
ring up God,” he explained, “but I 
couldn’t get Him. I suppose He isn’t 
on the telephone.” 

“’Course He isn’t,” Mr. Furber- 
shaw said. “If you want to talk to 
God you have to say prayers like the 
folk who go to church.” “But if you 
talk to Him on the telephone,” Toby 
persisted, “you get an answer back. 
If you say prayers you do all the talk- 
ing.” The rejoinder seemed to tickle 
Mr. Furbershaw mightily. He even 
had to sit down to laugh. 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “they 
weren't able to put you through this 
time.” 

“I dialed G.O.D. all right,” Toby 
said, and that made Mr. Furbershaw 
laugh even more. Like Toby’s foster 
parents he had no use for religion. 
All the same, when he told his wife 
the story later on he added a reflec- 
tion. “I suppose it’s natural,” he 


said meditatively, “for the kiddies to 
get confused when they are told 
about saying their prayers and being 
heard up in heaven when they see 
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the telephone and radio functioning.” 

“Makes one think,” his wife an- 
swered. “I daresay if your great 
grandfather was to come out of his 
grave he’d be telling you that you 
were a simpleton to believe that a 
man could open his mouth and talk 
to millions of people all over the 
world, yet that’s what they’re doing.” 

“You mean that religion goes a bit 
further,” her husband said, “and that 
the Supreme Being has been going 
one better than the radio ever since 
the beginning of things?” 

He took a long pull at his pipe. 
“One wonders how far the little chap 
was wrong,” he said. 

“Makes one think,” his wife said. 

One might almost question if 
Toby’s ring-up had been such a com- 
plete failure. 

When the boy was about eight 
years old the world suddenly turned 
itself upside down. War broke out. 
The Wilkins family lived in one of 
the outermost districts of Greater 
London. All the same, children were 
for the most part sent out. into the 
country. Mrs. Wilkins refused to let 
hers go, and Toby stayed behind 
with the others. Tom Wilkins was 
already useful taking round news- 
papers for Mr. Furbershaw and Toby 
also might even be able to make him- 
self useful in that line if it could be 
instilled into him to leave the right 
paper at the right house. 

The world had become an eerie 
place for Toby. The street lamps no 
longer gave out their light. When 
the twilight faded dense blackness 
reigned. To be out in the early morn- 
ing meant contacts, sometimes quite 
violent ones, with shadowy figures 
that might otherwise have been taken 
for ghosts. The boy had been pro- 
moted to helping Tom with his news- 
paper round. All that was expected 
of him was to deliver papers to two 
of Mr. Furbershaw’s clients who lived 
on Verona Avenue, a street but a 
short distance from the Wilkins’ 
abode. It was in the opposite direc- 
tion -from Tom’s beat, and Mr. 
Trivitt who took the Daily Tribune 
liked to get his paper first thing. 

Mr. Trivitt, like Mr. Furbershaw, 
was in the newspaper line, but some- 
what higher up the scale. That is to 
say, he wrote articles in the papers 
and occasionally dropped into light 
verse. Mr. Trivitt laughed at many 
things that other people took seri- 
ously, but when one has to fill a 
column with wit and wisdom one 
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cannot afford to overlook inviting 
material. He was a big, imposing- 
Icoking man with plenty of waist- 
coat, and he sometimes smoked a 
cigar, like the Prime Minister. 

When the mornings had become 
dark Toby issued forth valiantly with 
his flashlight to deliver Mr. Trivitt’s 
paper. In the summer months it had 
been pleasant enough. Mr. Trivitt 
was very often in his garden, for he 
was an early riser on occasions, and 
he and Toby became quite good 
friends. But when the mornings were 
dark as night and mysterious figures 
loomed in the darkness Toby liked 
his task less. 

By this time Jerry was paying 
nightly visits to his monster target, 
but the district where Toby lived 
was outside the zone where the 
bombs were falling. Alerts they had, 
and some gunfire but as the morning 
papers did not arrive until after the 
“all clear” had sounded at dawn 
Toby rather welcomed the cause for 
the delay. He had a use for bombs 
if they saved him from going out 
on his errand in the dark. Every 
night they listened to the sinister 
“zoom” overhead and the gunfire. 
One night there was a dull thud that 
shook the doors and windows and 
made Toby’s bed move like a living 
thing. He always stayed in bed 
though the others collected in the 
living room downstairs. Next day 
they were told that a bomb had been 
dropped in the neighborhood. The 
lad saw the crater in the middle of 
the road when he took the belated 
morning paper round to Mr. Triv- 
itt’s house. As was his habit he was 
whistling cheerfully when he de- 
livered it to Mr. Trivitt, who was 
standing in his garden. 

“Well done,” the latter said, “that’s 
the way to keep up the morale. A 
boy who can whistle is worth his 
weight in gold at these times.” 

Toby was delighted with the com- 
pliment. He had taken a great fancy 
to Mr. Trivitt, and’ compliments 
seldom came his way. He had a 


- notion that Mr. Trivitt had not en- 


joyed his night’s experience. 

Toby’s suspicion was more than 
justified about a week later. He hap- 
pened to be in Mr. Furbershaw’s 
shop when the latter was reading the 
weekly paper to which Mr. Trivitt 
contributed. 

“Hey, that Trivitt’s an amusing 
fellow,” Mr. Furbershaw remarked to 
his wife, who was sitting there knit- 


ting. “Just listen to this piece from 
his column.” 
He proceeded to read aloud: 


Some men there are born gallant, 
and gallant some become: 

On some folk gallantry is thrust, 
and I am of that some. 

I do not like the Messerschmitt, I 
loathe the Heinkel’s zoom, 

And my shelter is the table in the 
ground floor sitting room. 

That’s why I rise to bless him, for 
my courage he sustains— 

The boy who goes past whistling 
when I’n¥ waiting for the 
planes. 
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All praise to Mr. Churchill and 
the others of his breed. 

All honour to the writer in the 
Daily Cheer-up’s screed. 

I have sent my willing trifle to the 
local Spitfire Fund 

In gratitude to England whom 
they thought was moribund; 

But I keep my best “God bless 
you!” when the solemn silence 
reigns 

For the boy who goes past whistling 
while I’m waiting for the 
planes. 


“Well I never,’’ Mrs. Furbershaw 
said. “I can’t think however he does 
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_ Norah O’Kelly had discovered a small bundle lying on the ground 
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it. I'm sure I couldn't.” She joined 
her husband in his amusement. But 
Toby, who had been listening, took 


the thing with the utmost seriousness. 
Poor Mr. Trivitt! To think that he 
had to get under the sitting room 


table! How scared he must have 
been! How he would have loved to 
have been the boy who went past 
whistling and cheered him up. 
\fter that the lad took Mr, Trivitt 
under his protection, as it were, He 
brought his whistling tb a high pitch 
of efficiency and whistled assiduously 
all the way down Verona Avenue 
when he brought the morning paper. 
Things were fairly quiet for some 
time. ‘Then ‘Toby woke up one night 
at the sound of short, sharp gun- 
firing. Jerry was zooming overhead 
and was receiving a passing salute. 
Toby listened, ‘The zooms were re- 
curring, and more gunfire sent up its 
greetings. He wondered how poor 
Mr. ‘Trivitt would be taking it? 
Then the thought occurred to him. 
Why not go himself and cheer poor 
Mr. ‘Trivitt up? He could slip out 
quite easily for all the others were 
shut up in the room below. Why 
note 
He got up and crept to the window 
and pulled back the thick curtain. 
Outside was as black as ink. But the 
blackness beckoned to him. The 
spirit that brooded over England at 
that, her greatest hour, had descended 
on Toby. It was challenging him to 
do and dare, He dressed himself. His 
fingers trembled. There would be 
queer shadowy beings abroad in the 
middle of the night. He had passed 
many such in the dusky stillness of 
a winter morning, but the small 
hours bred their own special terrors. 
And there was a graveyard at the end 
of Verona Avenue. But it would be 
grand to cheer up poor Mr, Trivitt. 
Mr. Trivitt, as a matter of fact, 
was seated at the table in question. 
He was busy writing for he was 
behindhand with his work. It was 
an article for a paper to whose anti- 
religious tendencies he was playing 
up. There was no frolicking in verse 
this time. The little whistling kid 
had given him quite a good idea for 
lightening up his column last week. 
He had barely noticed the alert, and 
the gunfire had not interrupted his 
pen-pushing 
however, which threatened to get 
on his nerves. There was someone 
whistling out in the avenue. Some 
A.R.P. warden, he supposed, hurling 


There was one sound, 


his own type of defiance at Jerry. 

It was a poor kind of performance, 
and no wonder. Toby's lips were 
parched and his tongue dry. Fear had 
descended on his heart and a terrible 
sense of loneliness. But he forced his 
effort manfully. 

He had achieved the journey to 
Verona Avenue. He had braved the 
uncanny terrors of the night which 
drain a man’s vitality when it is at 
its lowest. Toby might have a right 
to feel proud of himself. There had 
been no more gunfire but the zoom- 
ing had not ceased, and if it came he 
was here to cheer up Mr. Trivitt. 

He tried his flashlight as a car 
passed him by. It proved to be the 
last flash, The battery had given out. 
If Toby had heard of guardian angels 
he might have thought that he had 
been deserted by his. He moved a 
little way and came bang up against 
something. It was the telephone box. 
It gave him a queer sense of com- 
panionship. He wished he might be 
able to ring up God and tell Him 
that he had ventured out to cheer 
Mr. Trivitt up. But God wasn’t on 
the phone; and it was dark. 

” * * * * 

rR. Trivitt felt that it was about 
M time that he did something. 
The whistling warden was likely to 
spoil his last paragraph which re- 
fused to shape itself satisfactorily. He 
got up and went out into the dark- 
ness. He flashed his light. There was 
something lying up against the tele- 
phone box .that was not a bag of 
sand, A closer inspection showed it 
to be the unconscious form of a child 
—a small boy. He must have been 
knocked over by the motorcycle 
which had passed a minute ago. 

Toby opened his eyes. The sudden 
noise that had been overhead had 
ceased, He was lying on a sofa in a 
well-lighted room and Mr. Trivitt 
was there talking to someone on the 
telephone. Mr, Trivitt, as a matter 
of fact, was ringing up the ambu- 
lance. It should be around in a few 
minutes. He was alone in the house. 
Some Providence had sent him out 
at that moment or the boy might 
have lain there till morning. 

He heard a faint little voice ad- 
dressing him from the sofa. Quickly 
he was at the boy’s side; he had 
thought that he was unconscious. 
Toby’s eyes were fixed on the tele- 
phone. 

“Can you get me God?” he whis- 
pered. “—on the phone?” 
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“You're feeling better, little man,” 
Mr. Trivitt said. ““That’s good.” 

Toby continued: “I can’t work the 
phone,” he said. “D’you think God's 
there—on the phone?” 

“Keep quiet, old man,” Mr. Trivitt 
told him, “You’ve been hurt; you 
must keep still till the nurse comes.” 

But Toby persisted. “If I talk to 
God,” he said, “He can’t answer 
back; but I’d like to talk to Him, 
anyhow.” 

He closed his eyes. The other 
listened in frantic impatience for the 
ambulance which would bring as- 
sistance. 

Suddenly Toby spoke again, but it 
was not to Mr, Trivitt. 

“Hullo,” he cried. “Are you there? 
—God!” 

He lay there listening expectantly, 
then intently, then joyously. 

“Feeling better?” Mr. Trivitt asked 
him. It seemed a futile sort of ques- 
tion. The boy was in a transport! 

Toby opened his eyes. ““He’s there 
all right,” he said—“God, He talked 
to me back.” 

A bell tinkled. The ambulance had 
arrived, 

The doctor stood over Toby. “It’s 
the little lad who brings me my news- 
paper,” Mr. Trivitt told him. 

The doctor’s keen eye was on the 
little white face that had registered 
the smile that had transfigured it. 

“He won't do that any more,” he 
said. 


The ambulance had glided away 
into the night. John Trivitt turned 
to his unfinished article. He picked 
up the loose sheets and stood there 
looking at them. 

“Cheap muck,” he muttered. 
“Tripe!” Then he tore them across, 
and then across again. 

Outside in the silence the “all 
clear” sounded. 


Norah O'Kelly was told of the 
fatal accident to a little boy in the 
black-out in Verona Avenue. 

“That’s where the telephone box 
was,” she said, “where I found that 
poor dying baby eight years ago. God 
took it at the right moment. I hope 
as He did take it, poor mite.” 

But, after all, Toby’s guardian 
angel knew better even than good 
Norah O'Kelly, for it was to live a 
great moment that he had been al- 
lowed to pursue the shadowed way 
of this life for eight inconsequent 
years and then to live forever. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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The Mighty Battleship 


> THe “Dicest anp Review” publishes some statistics 
on the U. S. 8. Iowa, launched last year at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., seven months ahead of schedule: 


Would you care to know some statistics on the new 
U. S. S. Iowa? Get ready for a shock. The blueprint 
paper alone which contained the plans weighed 175 
tons. The deck and platform area of the new battleship 
is about 9/4 acres, and an acre, as we know, is approxi: 
mately 200 x 200 feet. There are 844 doors, 161 hatches, 
and 852 manholes. The ship’s piping measures 80 miles 
in length, and 17 of these miles are for refrigeration and 
cooling. purposes. There are 16 miles of ventilation 
ducts, and 250 miles of electric cable, The battleship’s 
operation involves goo motors, 816 telephones, and 
10,000 K.W. of electricity, or enough power for the 
industrial and domestic needs of a city of 20,000 in- 
habitants. The paint, moreover, that it took to cover 
this leviathan of the deep, would have coated a fence 
five feet high and 273 miles long. Added together, it 
cost 85 million dollars, and that—as the boys say—ain’t 
hay! 


Nefugees 


> STANDLEY M. RINEHART, JR., writing in “Good House- 
keeping” tells the experience he passed through in bring- 
ing to America from England his wife’s two nephews, 
age nine and twelve respectively: 


(A nefugee is a generic term meaning a little English 
nephew who comes to stay in your home for the dura- 
tion; equipped with blond hair, a tendency to hay fever, 
woolen underwear, woolen stockings, woolen shirts, 
three woolen coats, a blazer, four woolen mufflers, an 
old school tie, a lot of poise, a great deal of charm, a 
terrific need for affection, and two pairs of woolen 
slacks. Also a gas mask, child size.) “Someone can put 
them on a ship,” I said, “and we will meet them. It’s 
very simple.” 

Simple? Such was the snarl of combined British and 
American red tape that they could have escaped from 
Sing Sing with less difficulty. . . . For days we worked 
with a battery of lawyers, making up affidavits for the 
American consular office in England. Four photostats 
of your income-tax returns for four years back, please; 
and of the checks that paid them; and of your bank 
statement for twelve months; and of your mortgage pay- 
ments for two years; and a list of your stocks and bonds; 
and four letters from your bank officials; and four letters 
from four prominent American citizens to say that you 
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are O.K.—and other letters from other citizens to say 
that the citizens who say that you are O.K. are O.K. too. 

“Let's give them names they'll recognize,” I declared 
enthusiastically . .. The next day Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Charles Merz, and 
Mr. Herbert Satterlee courteously wrote in quadru- 
plicate, that as far as they knew I was O.K. “There,” I 
said triumphantly to the lawyer. “These might-ah-be 
considered forgeries on the other side,” he replied 
dubiously. 

“Look,” I replied. “I am trying to import two small 
English boys, not to take over the British Isles!” 

Finally the affidavits went off by air mail to England. 
The postage stamps cost fifteen dollars. 

Came a bright morning in July with the temperature 
hovering around g2 degrees, when I got an imperative 
call from Pier 54. “Didn’t I know that my nephews had 
arrived? You had better come to see them,” the voice 
said, “before they leave for Ellis Island to be quar- 
antined, as they have mumps.” 


Glass “Goes to Town” 


> SoME modern improvements in the making of glass 
are described in the “National Geographic” by J. R. 
Hildebrand: 


You can live in a glass house now, and still throw 
stones. In Toledo I saw a machine plopping volleys of 
24-ounce steel balls on glass for store doors—from 18 
inches, from 22 inches, from 24 inches, and higher— 
with never a fracture of the silken surface, Out at the 
zoo they coaxed an elephant up on a piece of plate 
glass supported by blocks under its four corners to have 
his picture taken. Pachyderm and plate glass came 
through intact. 

Not only impact, but heat and cold fracture ordinary 
glass. Now they make glass which they lay on a piece of 
ice and pour molten lead on its top side without crack- 
ing it. 

Formerly everybody saw “through a glass, darkly,” as 
the Bible puts it, because the best of glass was only 
approximately transparent. Recently a New York de- 
partment store put up “invisible glass” to guard its 
better costume jewelry. So many shoppers reached out 
to examine the pieces and bruised their knuckles that 
the store had to hang a sign, “This is glass.” .. . 

Many inventions have contributed to man’s comfort, 
convenience, and efficiency. None has helped him more 
than glass in his quest for knowledge and understand- 
ing of the world—and the universe in which he lives. 

With glass man sees stars spin and microbes squirm. 
He can focus a pinpoint of matter, or examine details 
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of the valley of the moon. Besides seeing infinitely far, 
and discerning incredibly small objects, he can peer 
through opaque walls, trap or filter out all sorts of rays, 
and, with the help of the glass eye of a camera, even 
. behold things that may no longer be there. 

Windowpanes admit billions of dollars’ worth of light 
by day, and electric bulbs give mankind all the 24 hours 
for work and play. You realize how much light is worth 
when you note that through glass bulbs in the United 
States alone glow some goo million dollars’ worth of 
electric home lighting in a normal year, For streets, 
highways, offices, and factories the lighting bill is many 
millions bigger. 


Nermal Preecedure 


> IN His ARTICLE, “J Ride the Hell Ships,” in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine,” Boatswain Roos tells the following inci- 
dent, which shows how force of habit controls human 
actions even in moments of danger: 


The peril of being torpedoed seemed very remote. 
Yet at this moment Captain James M., Stewart was re- 
ceiving a radio flash of German U-boats in these waters. 

Ten minutes later I walked through the black-out 
partitions (that keep even the faintest ray of light from 
betraying our position) and strolled into the messroom. 
Although I had to stand sunrise watch—four to eight— 
I had a queer reluctance to go to bed. I stood watching 
a couple of men playing cribbage. They were talking 
about the queer things men do when a ship is torpedoed, 
on fire and sinking. I listened. 

One chap was telling about the crew that was just 
abandoning ship when one of the sailors yelled to the 
skipper, “Cap’n, we haven’t got any cigarettes.” The 
ship was blazing, but the Captain returned to the slop 
chest, unlocked it, took out a carton of cigarettes, care- 
fully relocked the box, and returned to the lifeboat. 

When the ship had sunk and they were alone on the 
sea, the Captain suddenly struck his knee and yelled, 
“Great Scott, there were forty more cartons in there and 
I locked them up to sink instead of passing them out 
to youl” 


An Ancient Custom 


> THE USE OF COSMETICS was not particularly a western 
invention, according to the following item by Carl Crow, 
quoted in “From the Director’s Desk” in “Fu Jen 
Magazine”’: 


Every time I hear somebody say that modern Chinese 
maidens use make-up with “true western artistry,” I go 
into a rage. Chinese ladies were using cosmetics when 
western ladies were.using woad. 

Chinese women have been using rouge for five thou- 
sand years. The cosmetic business has always flourished. 
Barbarian women who came in with the conquering 
hordes copied the ways of the Chinese. Chinese wives, 
who are the best customers, discovered centuries ago 
that if they could make themselves attractive enough, 
their husbands would willingly employ servants to do 
the cooking and scrubbing. The result is that the 
Chinese are “the most perfectly groomed in the world.” 
Only the aged widows deny themselves vanities, for in 
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their case the use of cosmetics might imply a desire to 
remarry. 

Extensive publicity on the subject of beauty caused a 
change in the attitude and even the, psychology of the 
Chinese women. Before this, all beauty aids had been 
a feminine mystery, like midwifery, but as soon as they 
were given publicity they became genteel and respect- 
able. 

Chinese girls, for the first time, began to powder their 
noses in public with no sense of shame, and their hori- 
zons immediately broadened. They had been kept in 
seclusion for several thousand centuries, but as soon as 
they discovered that they could make up their faces in 
the presence of men, and that the men thought it a 
graceful and intriguing gesture, there was no holding 
them back. The Chinese woman has broken out of the 
inner courtyards of the Chinese home, and nothing will 
ever put her back again. _ 


Beauty and the War 


> THE MANUFACTURE of cosmetics has been affected by 
the shortages caused by the war. From an item in the 
“New York Times”: 


Soybeans are supplying the oil that cosmetic makers 
need. Before the war they used coconut oil. Although 
soybean oil in shampoo compounds and shaving creams 
does not lather so well, the customer will hardly detect 
the difference. 

Talc, which used to come from Italy, is now mined in 
California. Aromatic gums which give body to face 
creams and hand lotions, and which were once imported 
from Turkey and Syria, now give way to American 
gums (vegetable gelatin) and waxy chemical substitutes. 
The basic solvent that holds the dye in solution in nail 
lacquer is needed for explosives, from which it follows 
that bright red nails may disappear. 


Matrimonial Foresight 


> OnE of the most unusual proposals ever made is 
contained in the following. From the “Irish Digest”: 


Sotheby’s have offered for sale many surprising letters, 
but one by Anthony Trollope deserves the description 
which they give in their catalogues of “one of the most 
extraordinary letters ever offered for sale.” It was writ- 
ten by Trollope on March 24, 1861, addressed to “My 
dearest Miss Dorothea Sankey.” It reads: 

“My affectionate wife is, as you are aware, still liv- 

ing, and I am proud to say her health is good. 

Nevertheless, it is always well to take time by the 

forelock and be prepared for all events. Should 

anything happen to her, will you supply her place 

—as soon as the proper period for decent mourning 

is over? Till then, I am your devoted servant.” 

It is thought that the lady was the daughter of 
Matthew Villiers Sankey, of Coolmore, County Tip- 
perary. One’s first thought was that the great writer, 
as a mid-Victorian joke, might have written the letter 
to a child, but as the mother of the girl died in 1836 
and the letter was written in 1861, Miss Sankey could 
not have been a child. Trollope married in 1844 and 
his wife survived him. 
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The Irish Version 


> THe “BeLrast TELEGRAPH” publishes for its readers 
a glossary of Ulster equivalents of American slang that 
appeared originally in a U. S. Army newspaper: 


I was stood up—He let me down. 

How about pitchin’ a little woo?—Let’s go for a wee 
cafuffle or a wee coort. 

He’s drunk, high, or tight—He’s been dipping his 
bread, or he’s one over the eight. 

He’s really keen on the gals—He’s a rare boy, or he’s 
a bit of a lad. 

Cheer up; better days are coming—Apples will grow 
again. 

Watch out for him; he’s a wolf—Ach, he’s a fly man. 

O.K.—Aye. Yes—Aye. Suits me—Aye. All right—Aye. 
What’s that?—Aye? Now you're talking—Aye, aye. 


Oddments 


> THE “American Legion Magazine” prints the follow- 
ing items on diverse subjects: 


The electric sign in a local theater in Morgantown, 
West Virginia, stopped a lot of people in their tracks. 
It announced a double-feature bill: J Married an Angel 
and J Was Framed. 

The story is told of a messenger who got lost in the 
corridors of the War Department building in Wash- 
ington, but came out three days later with a commission 
as lieutenant colonel. 

“You can’t board this plane,” said a stewardess to a 
man decidedly under the influence of drink, “you are 
intoxicated.” 

“Shay,” the man replied, “I’m not as much under 
the affluence of liquor as shome thinkle peep I am.” 


Magic Debunked 


> SpiritisM, horoscope-reading, etc., are coming back 
into vogue at present because of the war. These prac- 
tices are debunked by Richard Ginder in “Columbia”: 


There are not many people nowadays so naive as to 
put any stock in horseshoes, rabbit’s-feet, and four-leaf 
clovers. Nor are there many who are terrified by black 
cats and broken mirrors. But a multitude of dream- 
books, horoscopes, and publications pretending to tell 
future events, have lately made their appearance on the 
newsstands, showing clearly that, as Barnum estimated, 
“suckers” are still being born at the rate of one a 
minute, with a crew of unscrupulous sharpers standing 
by to exploit their superstition and gullibility. 

Joseph Dunninger, one of the cleverest magicians in 
the country, has a standing offer of $10,000 payable to 
anyone who can produce by psychic or supernatural 
means any physical phenomenon that he cannot re- 
produce by natural means or explain in convincing, 
materialistic terms. He offers the same amount to any- 
one who can introduce him to a real ghost of the house- 
haunting variety. Now and then he offers $10,000 to 
anyone who, using spiritism, can translate ‘secret code 
messages given to him by the late Harry Houdini, 
Conan Doyle, and Thomas Edison, all of whom were 
interested in the possibility of communicating with 
the dead. 
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Speaking of mediums, Dunninger says: “There arg 
those who set out by fraudulent practice to make 
money, and there are those who are likewise taking 
money, but sincerely believe the things they do are 
genuine. They really think they hear things. If spirits 
were going to communicate with the earth, wouldn’t 
they get directly in touch with the nearest kin and not 
with a fifty-cent medium in a fourth floor walkup? 
Why should spirits push tambourines around, anyway, 
and whisper through trumpets? It’s absurd.” 

We can’t resist quoting a sketch which tells how 
“wearing a disguise, he sneaked into a meeting of the 
New York branch of the United College of the Attuned 
Impulse and caused a pint and a half of beer to flow 
from a spirit trumpet through which the dean had 
guaranteed to deliver the disembodied voice of some- 
body’s grandfather.” 


Take Your Choice! 


> Douctas WoopruFF discusses the relative merits of 
the flea and the louse in the “Tablet” of London: 


It was one of Dr. Johnson’s dicta—and he was a man 
with a profound sense of the importance to society of 
hierarchy and order—that there is no settling the 
precedence between a flea and a louse. I think there 
is no real question, and that fleas should obviously 
have precedence, for they have the advantage in every 
way. They are better athletes, and are much more 
easily trained by man, which is always, we say, a feather 
in any animal’s cap. They are high-spirited; and lice, 
I think, are merely greedy. Those high spirits were 
described to me once by a Professor who trained fleas. 
He told me that it took from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours chained or fastened by wire to a little post before 
a flea’s spirit is broken and it resigns itself to pulling 
the carriage or sitting the seesaw. 

If the flea-training smacks somewhat of cruelty, it is 
the cruelty of revenge, for fleas consider .us men very 
little. Sometimes it is fair exchange, as with the Profes- 
sor who was asked how he fed his troupe, and, baring 
his arm, “I live on them,” he said, “and they live on 
me.” Relations with the louse, on the other hand, 
are sometimes intimate but never friendly. 


Traffie Tickets 


> THE QurEEN’s Work” relates a complete short story 
of an experience of one of the Sodality directors: 


He was driving his car a little faster than the law 
encourages. (Be sure, however, that this was before the 
rationing of tires and the Government’s limiting speed 
to thirty-five miles an hour.) The motorcycle cop pulled 
up beside him and began to hand out plentiful words— 
until he noticed the Roman collar. Then he listened 
while the priest explained that he was really going to 
a very important sick call. (He was.) The priest, who 
happens to pastor quite a poor parish, then produced 
some tickets from his own pocket. Instead of handing 
the priest a ticket, the traffic officer ended by buying 
a ticket, entitling him to a chance on an automobile 
that the parish was going to raffle. 

Funny, ain’t it? 

. especially since the traffic officer won the car. 
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social ills required new social rem- 
edies. Kolping dedicated his life to 
the formation of Catholic Journey- 
men’s Guilds, for at that time there 
was a large itinerant class of journey- 
men, or commercial travelers, who 
required some substitute for home 
life, as well as educational and rec- 
reational activities. Kolping, through 
a system of hostels, supplied both. 

Emmanuel von Ketteler was a pow- 
erful personality, and an orator of 
unusual ability. He presented his 
Catholic social teaching in the face 
of appalling industrial conditions, 
taking his stand against the laissez- 
faire economic school of his time, 
and against the growing socialist 
teachings of Lassalle. The present 
problems of our age were all in em- 
bryo in those days—the insecurity of 
the wage system, the problem of the 
just wage, and the necessity of labor 
legislation. 

Bishop von Ketteler was elected 
during the first elections to the new 
Reichstag in 1871, to represent his 
Cathedral city of Mainz He was thus 
placed in a position where he could 
organize a small group of Catholic 
deputies, with a definite democratic 
program designed to grapple with 
the problems of the industrial age. 

These gatherings were in no sense 


Ketteler as “my great precursor.” 
There is little doubt that Von Ket- 
teler became the initiator of German 
social legislation, which was, at the 
end of the last century, probably the 
most advanced in the world. 

What had been done in Germany 
served as a model for social reforms 
in France, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
in a measure in England itself. Why, 
then, we must ask ourselves, did this 
splendid initiative on the part of 
German Catholics not bear fruit in 
the twentieth century? What is the 
position of Catholics in Germany to- 
day? And what may we expect in 
the future of Catholicism in Ger- 
many? We will attempt to answer 
these problems, as well as they can 
be answered. 

If Catholic social initiative in 
Germany bore fruit at the end of 
the last century and at the beginning 
of this century, the world-wide strug- 
gle between two spiritual powers— 
the power of Christ in the world, 
and the agnostic and secularist pow- 
ers released by the collapse of the 
united Christendom of the Middle 
Ages—was reaching its zenith. 

Side by side with the growth and 
organization of the Catholic Center 
Party, was the development of a 
workers’ movement inspired by very 





Black Star photos 
Cardinal Faulhaber, fearless a 
outspoken critic of Nazi paganism 


Waren the sublime encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII went thundering 


across the Catholic world at the end 
of the last century, there were many 
Catholics who ignored them. But 
here and there, in different countries, 
they took root, and much good fruit 
was produced as a result. In this 
work of re-Christianizing the social 
order, which was then suffering the 
first blight caused by the sudden 
evolution of industrialism, Germany 
was pre-eminent. Indeed, in one 
sense, it was due to the work of men 
like Adolf Kolping and Bishop Em- 
manuel von Ketteler that workers’ 
movements sprung up all over Eu- 
rope. Some of these movements were 
due to come under Marxian and 
materialistic influences, some to suc- 
cumb to anti-Semitism and Pan-Ger- 
manism, some to remain Christian. 

The genius of these German social 
reformers was to. realize that new 
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ecclesiastical functions, but rather 
democratic mass meetings always pre- 
sided over by a layman. Thus, the 
actual foundation of the Catholic 
Center Party must be attributed to 
a distinguished layman, Dr. Wind- 
thorst. The Catholic Center Party 
was destined to hold the balance of 
power in the German Parliament 
during the years to come, and to 
fight successfully Bismarck’s policy 
of the Kulturkampf. 

It was due to this preliminary 
social work that Rerum Novarum 
came to the German people, some 
years afterward, not altogether .as a 
new document, but as a welcome 
endorsement of all that they had 
achieved in the industrial field dur- 
ing the preceding years. Leo XIII 
referred to the German Bishop von 
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bermany, 


different ideals. Not many people’ 
know that National Socialism had 
its birth in Prague, in Bohemia, in 
the year 1897. The chief of the work- 
ers’ party, Klofatsch, separated from 
the Austrian Social Democrats, and 
founded what he called the Narodni- 
Socialist, or National Socialist Party, 
to combat Marxist influence, and the 
growing numbers of young Jews who 
joined the workers’ parties. Klofatsch 
was a believer in the idea of nation, 
and he was opposed to the policies 
of other parties in Vienna, who 
wanted a rapprochement with Ger- 
many. . 
Klofatsch’s party gained prestige 
some year. later by allying itself with 
Masaryk’s party, so that from the 
intellectual and political point of 
view, it became the most important 
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party in Bohemia. Its success started 
similar organizations among the Su- 
detans, and later among the Ger- 
mans, who under the leadership of 
Krirch, Krebs, and Jung, founded 
the German Workers’ Party. 

It is interesting to note that this 
party still functions in a number of 
countries including the U.S.A. and 
Canada, under the title of the “So- 
cialist-Labor” Party. In 1913, at the 
party rally, the title of National 
Socialist Party was officially adopted. 
In Germany the party came quickly 
under Pan-Germanic influence. In 
1918 the Bavarian branch of the 
party was under the leadership of 
a druggist named Harrer, and of a 
worker-patriot named Anton Drechs- 
ler. One evening in Munich Captain 
Roehm, who was surveillance officer 
for the German Army on all political 
activities in Bavaria, sent one of his 
agents to attend the meeting. His 
name was Corporal Adolf Hitler. 

Hitler reported that the party 
held great promise, and Roehm se- 
cured funds from which he bought 
an obscure monthly sports magazine, 
with a circulation of not more than 
2,000 copies. The journal was re- 
edited by a poet, Dietrich Eckart, 
and by Alfred Rosenberg. It ap- 
peared weekly, and is today the no- 


and worked for their own gain. Yet 
it achieved considerable success in 
the field of organization, and made 
good use of the German national 
qualities of discipline and order, as- 
sets that were to be used by the 
Nazis, and deflected to their own 
ends. 

In 1933 the Catholic Center Party 
was dissolved by Herr Bruening him- 
self, at the request of Monsignor 
Kaas, both of whom were bluffed 
by Hitler into assuming that con- 
sideration for religion would be one 
of the Nazi principles. Immediately 
after the dissolution of the Party, 
Monsignor Kaas himself was forced 
to flee the country. Thus Hitler 
showed his duplicity. No German 
Catholic was under any illusion that 
the Concordat meant that peaceful 
days were ahead for Catholicism in 
Germany. For since the rise of Naz- 
ism Catholics had resisted Hitler, 
and already on the horizon there 
were portents of what was to come. 

Nevertheless, in the years between 
World War I and the present war, 
the trend of Catholic thought in 
Germany was indicative of the strug- 
gle that is now being fought upon 
the home front for the preservation 
of the Faith itself. It seemed as 
though Catholic thinkers had been 
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conscious that the conflict was to be 
more than a mere clash of arms upon 
the field of battle. 

The problem was posed by such 
German Catholic thinkers as Ro- 
mano Guardini, in his book on 
Pascal and Dostoievsky, by Theodore 
Haecker, author of Virgil, Father of 
the West, by the Jesuit Father, Erich 
Przywara, and Peter Lippert, by 
Karl Adam and Cardinal Faulhaber. 
These men realized that the funda- 
mental disturbance was not merely 
the resurgence of a pagan national- 
ism. It was, they foresaw, a profound 
manifestation of the human spirit, 
in search of something more lasting 
than the vision of a materialistic and 
mechanical world, that was being 
held up as the raison d’étre of life 
itself by the makers of the modern 
world. 

The efforts of these profound Ger- 
man Catholic thinkers, and of many 
others not mentioned here, were 
bent on attacking the selfish individ- 
ualism in private life, in business, 
and in public worship, that had in- 
vaded German Catholicism, as else- 
where. The relationship between 
man and his fellows, and a strong 
trend toward community, were evi- 
dent in their writings. For they un- 
derstood, as we do now, that it is 


The Church and the Future 


torious Vélkische Beobachter, organ 
of the Nazi Party. In his new posi- 
tion of propagandist for the party, 
Hitler soon secured leadership for 
himself, ousting Harrer and Drechs- 
ler. In 1920 Hitler merged his party 
with a purely anti-Semitic move- 
ment, founded in Nuremberg by 
Julius Streicher. The later evolution 
of National Socialism, to the point 
where Hitler secured the financial 
support of the military “Junkers,” 
Kirdorff, Thyssen, and Krupp is suf- 
ficiently well-known not to bear 
repetition. 

The Catholic Center Party re- 
mained up until 1933, one of the 
great opponents of National Social- 
ism. It suffered from all the defects 
of a “religious party,” for many of 
its adherents were mere politicians 
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only by some realization of the full- 
ness of mankind as it stands before 
God, that exaggerated nationalism 
can be overcome. 

This trend toward reorienting the 
relationship between man and his 
fellows emerged in its most Catholic 
form in the wonderful Liturgical re- 
vival in Germany. This was chiefly 
the work of the Benedictines. Here 
again, it was the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ that was 
emphasized. In this Liturgical re- 
vival, the work of the theologian 
Johann Adam Mohler played a great 
part. Although Méhler died in the 
last century, his work saved German 
Catholicism from the Modernism 
which swept so disastrously over 
France. 


The conception of the German ° 


Liturgical 
wide! 


movement was much 
than in any other country. 
The revival took place in 1913, no- 
tably at Maria Laach, recently closed 
by the Nazis. No wonder, for the 
spirit that this wonderful center of 
Liturgical life inspired in millions 
of German Catholics, was in sharp 
contrast to the bestial and narrow 
spirit of Nazism. 

The Liturgical movement in Ger- 
many returned to the Old and the 
New Testament, and to the early 
Fathers, as the sources of true Litur- 
gical life. Thus, it inspired theology 
with a new impulse, and had an 
immeasurable influence upon the 
spirituality of German Catholicism. 
Once again, man’s activities com- 
menced to draw their inspiration 
from the sacred sevenfold Sacra- 
ments. Omnja instaurare in Christo 
became, not a meaningless refrain, 
but an actuality. 

The effect of the war upon Ger- 
man Catholicism has been to deepen 
the spirituality of those who have 
remained faithful. We can _ only 
dimly sense, from the magnificent 
pastoral letters of the German Hier- 
archy, so full of the apostolic spirit 
and so courageous, that this is so. 
But reports that have been sent to this 
country, and to England from Cath- 
olic observers abroad, confirm this 
impression. The impulse given to 
German Catholicism by the Liturgi- 
cal Movement has penetrated into 
the family domain. German families 
say their prayers, perhaps secretly. 
The emphasis given to the Mass as 
a duty, sometimes as a very perfunc- 
tory and Sunday-going duty, has 
been replaced by the true orienta- 





tion of the Mass as the source of all 
the interior life of the Church, a 
source from which we shall have to 
learn to draw again, “as one who 
drinks his goblet to the source.” 
Another effect of the persecution 
against Christianity by the Nazis, has 
been to purge Germany of all re- 
ligious indifferentism. Either one is 
a convinced Christian, or else a Nazi 
pagan. There can be, and is, no com- 
mon meeting ground between these 
two faiths. And in this rekindlement 
of faith, the Protestant Churches 
have been drawn closer to the Catho- 
lic Church, and the sources of Prot- 
estantism purged and sharpened to 
the point where its modernism has 
been rudely shaken. Men like Pastor 
Niemoeller and Ehrenberg, who have 
suffered for their Christian faith, are 
feared by the Nazis as men of iron. 


HE differences between Luther- 

an and Calvinist traditions, while 
not resolved, have nevertheless at- 
tained unity for the struggle against 
the common enemy. They have found 
expression in the Reichs-synoden of 
the Confessional Church. People go 
to church now, not as a matter of 


duty, or to attain social respectabil- 


ity, but to worship God, and to meet 
together, in the words of Pastor 
Ehrenberg, “to bear witness to the 
simple reality of the Church as the 
Body of Christ.” Thus, these churches 
are not dead, but living. 

It would be rash to attempt to 
prophesy what the future holds for 
Catholicism in Germany. We do not, 
indeed, know whether the Church 
will continue to carry out her di- 
vinely ordained purpose as_ the 
Mother of Souls in temporal secur- 
ity, and in the full light of day, or 


-whether she will be reduced to min- 


istering to the faithful secretly amidst 
the ruins of Christendom. Of one 


‘thing, however, we must be con- 


vinced. The tradition established in 
Germany by St. Boniface will not 
be stamped out in a decade. There 
are still real Christians in Germany, 
and many of them. 

Millions of Catholics are in the 
Army, although Hitler did his best 
to reduce their numbers by liquidat- 
ing some of his best Catholic gen- 
erals. But there are many millions 
more who recognize in a victory for 
Hitler, doom for the Church. It is 
true that they hope for Germany’s 
victory, for they believe, as their 
propaganda tells them, that a United 
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Nations’ victory would mean another 
Treaty of Versailles, and annihila- 
tion for themselves. They also hope 
that a victorious Army will be able 
to influence Hitler, and that the 
large numbers of Catholics in the 
Army may be able to enforce their 
just demands. 

We must not identify Hitlerism 
with Germany. Catholics who have 
suffered beneath the Nazi regime 
certainly do not make this identifi- 
cation. In the concluding paragraphs 
of the Pastoral Letter issued by the 
German Bishops this year, we find 
an outspoken confirmation and con- 
demnation of this Nazi persecution. 
“For months, regardless of war mis- 
ery, an anti-Christian wave of propa- 
ganda, fostered by party meetings 
and party pamphlets, has been car- 
ried through the country with the 
clearly noticeable, even outspoken, 
aim to suffocate the -vigor of the 
Catholic Church in German lands. 
If possible, they wish to destroy 
Christianity in Germany during the 
war, before the soldiers whose Chris- 
tian faith gives them the strength 
for heroic battles and sacrifices, re- 
turn home.” 

It is well known that Hitler has 
allowed German priest-chaplains to 


_minister to all his Catholic troops. 


Call this what you will—shrewd psy- 
chology or canny expediency—it in- 
dicates that German Catholic soldiers 
are asking for, and receiving the 
blessings of the Sacraments on active 
service. Hitler’s strategy is clearly to 


destroy the faith at home, as the ° 


German Bishops’ Pastoral Letter sig- 
nifies, so that the soldiers and their 
families will not be in a strong 
enough position to demand the con- 
tinuance of Catholicism when the 
war is over. . 

“The vast majority of the German 
people, whose deepest feelings are 
hurt by such attacks on Christian- 
ity,” concludes the Pastoral Letter, 
“justly expect the immediate and 
frank rectification by the Reich Gov- 
ernment of the unjust oppression, 
and hated struggle against Christian- 
ity and the Church.” 

In a very real sense, masses of 
Germans are fighting for Hitler, 
their religion, and their country all 
in one. But there are also many mil 
lions of souls in Germany, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, who are fighting 
for the very retention of the face 
of humanity. We must not forget 
them in our prayers. 
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States of Life 


Please name in their order of excellence the three 
states of life—married, religious, and single. Explain 
why the second state is holier than the third. 


A state of life is one in which there is permanence. 
The married state and the religious state have that 
character. When the single state is considered in its 
relation to an order of excellence, it is not the mere 
absence of the marriage bond that counts, but the in- 
tention to remain single for the love of God and to 
strive for spiritual perfection with less impediment. 

As states, the three above named rank in this order: 
the religious state, the state of virginity or celibacy, and 
the married state. Virginity or celibacy embraced in- 
tentionally and for a religious motive is more perfect 
than the married state “not only because divine good 
is to be preferred to human good, but also because the 
good of the soul is to be preferred to the good of 
the body, and the contemplative life is preferable to the 
active life. Virginity is ordained to the good of the soul 
according to the contemplative life, which means to 
think of the things that appertain to God; marriage is 
ordained to the good of the body, which in this case 
is the physical generation of the human race and per- 
tains to the active life, since married persons must neces- 
sarily think of things that appertain to the world.” 
(Summa, 2, 2, q. 152 a. 4.) Saint Paul explains this mat- 
ter in detail in the seventh chapter of First Corinthians. 

The state of virginity entails the renunciation of the 
good of the body for the sake of the perfection of the 
soul; the religious life demands not only this renuncia- 
tion, but also of temporal goods and the good of one’s 
liberty. The latter state frees one from solicitude for 
the things of the world to a greater extent than simple 
virginity, and is therefore more perfect than the state 
of virginity only. 

What is said above refers to states as such. It is not 
intended to mean that those in more perfect states are 
necessarily more perfect than others in less perfect 
states. One is perfect according to the ‘measure of his 
love of God. One in a lower state may be far higher in 
perfection than one in a higher state. 
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Gambling and Church Socials 


(1) What does the Catholic Church teach concern- 
ing gambling? (2) Should paddle wheels and such 
gambling games be used at church socials? (3) When 
the “numbers racket” is prohibited in a certain 
county, is it not a sin for a Catholic to play the num- 
bers? (4) Is it as meritorious for a person to support 
the Church by spending a dollar to play bingo or by 
purchasing a raffle ticket as it is to place a dollar in 
the collection basket?—PENNA. 


(1) Gambling, in the sense of indulging in some game 
of pure chance, is not in itself sinful. It can become 
sinful under certain circumstances. If a person should 
become so possessed by the passion for gambling, as 
frequently happens, that he will squander money for 
this purpose which ought to be used for his own support 
or for the support of dependents, there is no question 
that it is sinful. Again gambling may become an occasion 
for temptation. Thus a man addicted to gambling may 
be tempted to misappropriate funds to which he has 
access and which are not his in order to indulge his 
passion for gambling. Of course such conduct is dis- 
honest and leads to the greatest disorders, as is witnessed 
by many sad cases of frequent occurrence. But we must 
insist that it is the abuse that brings about the sin. 
Although it is gambling one could not reasonably say 
that a foursome of bridge played for moderate stakes is 
a sinful pursuit. 

(2) As to the use of paddle wheels and other devices 
at church affairs, it can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that the vast majority of priests would be 
glad to be able to do away not only with the games but 
with the socials themselves. At best they are necessary 
evils. If the parishioners did their duty in ordinary col- 
lections there would be no need for these socials, or at 
least their end could be some other than fund-raising. 
The use of paddle wheels and other such devices cannot 
be condemned outright for the reason given above— 
that gambling is not in itself a sin. More dignified ways 
of gathering church funds can be thought of, but in 
this we must remember that the parishioners have a part 
to play as well as the clergy. It might be pointed out 
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also that it is almost a universal rule that those of the 
parish who declaim loudest against what they consider 
unbecoming methods of financing the good work of the 
parish are the most slack in doing their equitable part 
in contributing to its needs. Such is the frailness of 
humanity. 

(3) Playing the numbers, as a rule, is a gambling 
method used to entice people with small amounts of 
money to bet. But it does in some cases take on very 
large proportions. It has become known as “the num- 
bers racket” because in many.cities the control of the 
whole affair has been taken over by disreputable gang- 
sters who engage in every kind of violence to maintain 
their monopoly. Because of this aspect of the situation 
and because, as a general rule, the running of the 
numbers game tends to get out of hand and offers an 
opportunity and a temptation to gamble to many people 
who should not do so, there is no question of the right 
of the civil authority to legislate against it. 

Concerning the sinfulness of the practice of play- 
ing the numbers on the part of any individual, the 
principles stated above on the sinfulness of gambling in 
general will have to be applied. 

Can we go further and say that when the numbers 
game is prohibited by law, sin is committed by everyone 
who plays? It does not seem so. In the first place there 
are many differentiating circumstances relative to vari- 
ous localities and the evil effects of the practice which 
would have to be considered before making such 
sweeping condemnation. More fundamentally, most 
legal authorities and moral theologians regard pro- 
hibitory laws of this kind as being penal, that is, not 
binding in conscience but imposing the obligation of 
suffering the penalty that may be imposed for their 
violation. 

(4) The answer to the second question above should 
solve this difficulty in favor of the collection basket. 


Saint Joseph 


Was Saint Joseph divorced before he became the 
foster father of Our Lord? Is it true that he was 
married and had six children before he was espoused 
to the Blessed Virgin? If so, where in the Bible can 
this be found?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





In some apocryphal sources it was said that Saint 
joseph was married before his marriage to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, but there is no truth in the story. There 
is nothing in the Bible about his having had six chil- 
dren by another wife. It would have been unbecoming 
to the character and office of the husband of the Blessed 


Virgin and foster 


father of Jesus had he been married 
before 


ind had been the father of children 


Lucrezia Bergia and Alexander VI 


What was the relationship between Lucrezia Borgia 
and Pope Alexander VI? 


She was his natural daughter by Vanozza de Cataneis 
and was born before his elevation to the Pontificate. 
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Will you kindly give some information about the third 
author, Marie Corelli? Are her writings to be recom. over 
mended?—ciNCINNATI, O. resul 
The sources available to the Editor at present say Atte 
very little about the life of Marie Corelli, and her im. 
portance does not seem to justify more intense research, 
One source gives the date of her birth as 1855 and says M 
that she was the daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay and du 
his second wife, formerly Mary Elizabeth Mills. Another ct’ 
gives 1864 as the year of her birth and says that she O 
was of Scotch and Italian parentage and was adopted 
in infancy by Charles Mackay. At any rate she was sent N 
to a French convent to be educated and to be trained § pray 
for a musical career. She first gained prominence in § jhe 
1886 with the publication of her brilliant but fantastic by | 
Romance of Two Worlds. She continued writing until J ject 
igog. Her later years were spent at Stratford-on-Avon, Ort 
where she died in 1924. Por 
Regarding her works it must be stated that they § pay 
enjoyed a certain vogue at the time of their appearance § ch, 
but their themes and atrocious style have condemned § py 
them to literary obscurity. From a Catholic point of F po 
view most of them are seriously objectionable because § po 
their historical and doctrinal interpretations of Chris- Ch 
tianity are false, rationalistic, and anti-Catholic. Some- 1 
times it is asked if Marie Corelli’s works are on the all 
Index. No book of hers has been specifically condemned, Fj, 
but Catholics must remember the general prohibition ral 
to read books that may be dangerous to faith and morals. Fw) 
Furthermore it must be noted that what may be danger- § 4 
ous to one individual may not be dangerous to another “a 
because of differences in temperament, education, and or 
other factors. Hence one must follow one’s conscience a 
and heed its warnings relative to the danger of sin that - 
may result from reading certain books. This is only a om 
particular application of the general obligation to avoid 7 
deliberately exposing oneself, to the occasion of sin. R 
th 
Resurrection of the Body ar 
When we say that we believe in the resurrection of - 
the body does this mean that we shall enjoy Heaven ~ 
bodily as well as spiritually?—ROCKAWAY PARK, N. Y. 
: is 
Yes, that is exactly what the words of the Creed mean. ‘ 
Before the General Resurrection of all men on the Last m 
Day, only the souls of those who have been saved and R 
are in Heaven will participate in the joys which God ti 
has prepared for those who love Him. But even in that 
happy state there will be a certain imperfection for man t 
is essentially a being composed of body and soul. Man ‘ 
is not a pure spirit like the angels, and therefore for 
his natural as well as his supernatural perfection man 
needs his body as well as his soul. Originally God did 
not intend that men would have to die in order to pass ; 
to eternal life. Adam was given the gift of immortality, | 











but as a result of his sin he lost this gift along with 
sanctifying grace. Although Our Lord restored to man- 
kind the inheritance of grace lost by Adam, He did 
not take away the sentence of death passed on our first 
parents in punishment for their sin. In fact, Christ, sub- 
mitted to the common penalty of death, but He did not 
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remain in the tomb where His loving friends had placed 
His Body after taking it down from the Cross. On the 
third day He came forth from the tomb and His victory 
over death is the exemplar and pledge of the glorious 
resurrection of the just on the Last Day. 


Attendance at Greek Orthodox Mass 


In case of emergency may a Roman Catholic attend 
Mass at a Greek Orthodox church and thus fulfill his 
duty as a Catholic? May a Roman Catholic under any 
circumstances receive Holy Communion at a Greek 
Orthodox church?—NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No attempt will be made to distinguish the various 
branches of the Eastern Church that have sprung up in 
the course of history as the result of the schism promoted 
by the Patriarchs of Constantinople. Though not cor- 
rect, all of these churches have come to be called Greek 
Orthodox. They all repudiate the authority of the 
Pope but have no central authority of their own and 
have gradually broken up into independent National 
Churches. From these must be distinguished the Eastern 
Uniate Churches which, though not following the 
Roman Rite in their ceremonies, are in union with 
Rome and form an integral part of the Universal 
Church. 

In answer to the first question, Catholics are not 
allowed to attend Mass in a Greek Orthodox church 
in order to fulfill their religious obligations. The same 
rule holds here as for attending Protestant services. 
While commonly considered to be characterized only by 
schism—that is, rejection of the authority of the Pope, 
in the matter of doctrine these Churches have also 
strayed from the truths of faith, They deny the external 
unity of the Church, Papal Infallibility, and the Primacy 
of the See of Rome. They reject Purgatory and the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and there 
has been a considerable infiltration of Protestant and 
Rationalist ideas which have gone far toward modifying 
the beliefs which the Orthodox received from their 
ancestors. From all this it can be seen that the Orthodox 
Churches are much farther away from the body of doc- 
trinal truth taught by the Catholic Church than is com- 
monly understood. 

The second question referring to the reception of 
Holy Communion in a Greek Orthodox church must 
also be answered in the negative. To attend Mass or to 
receive Communion in an Orthodox church is to par- 
ticipate actively in a non-Catholic religious service, and 
this is gravely prohibited. 

Though not included in the question it might be in- 
teresting to ask if it is allowed under any circumstances 
to receive Holy Communion from an Orthodox priest. 
If a Catholic were in danger of death and no Catholic 
priest could be reached in time it would be allowed to 
make confession to and receive Viaticum from an Ortho- 
dox priest. The reason for this is that the Catholic 
Church admits the validity of the ordination of Ortho- 
dox priests, and for the sake of the eternal salvation of 
an individual in danger of death will supply to the 
Orthodox priest the necessary jurisdiction. But it is 
easy to see that such a case is very exceptional and is 
not in the same category with voluntary participation 
in divine services. 


Guerrilla Fighting Again 


Your answer in the November issue does not seem 
to meet the issue relative to guerrilla fighting. This 
type of fighting must be morally justified or con- 
demned. The answer, based on the Hague Confer- 
ence, is unsatisfactory because it gives the right of 
moral decision to society or a political group. Let us 
assume that such a conference decreed that the 
Vatican were not politically a State and that all am- 
bassadors were ordered to vacate its premises. Would 
that decision make the edict morally right?—rR1vcE- 
WOOD, N. J. 


We think that the answer to the original question was 
satisfactory within its scope. The present objection 
would seem to bring up the whole question of the justifi- 
cation of war. Without going into this question in detail, 
we shall mention that sometimes it is very difficult to 
determine in practice whether or not a war is justified. 
But fortunately in the cases of the countries discussed 
there is no difficulty. All moral theologians are agreed 
that a country is justified in carrying on a war to defend 
its territory and its people from unjust aggression. Cer- 
tainly this condition is amply fulfilled in the case of 
Russian and Yugoslav resistance to Axis invasion. These 
two countries are singled out at present because they 
are the places where guerrilla warfare is being carried 
out most successfully. 

For the justification of guerrilla warfare the same 
principles will hold as those that justify any other type 
of warfare. If a country is unjustly invaded the citizens 
of that country may resist the aggressor by the guerrilla 
method of fighting just as rightly as if they were in a 
better organized form of armed resistance, 

Perhaps our reference to the Hague Conferences has 
led to a misconception of their nature. These meetings, 
held in 1899 and 1907, were attempts to promote inter- 
national peace and good will. In spite of their peace 
purposes, the Conferences recognized that all wars could 
not be avoided and so attempted to lay down certain 
rules that would mitigate as far as possible the miseries 
associated with any warfare. Without passing on the 
morality or immorality of guerrilla warfare in particular, 
the regulations drawn up by the Conferences and agreed 
to by the signatories with reference to guerrilla warfare 
were attempts to make internationally recognized rules 
for distinguishing guerrilla fighting from civilian re- 
sistance. The decisions of the Conferences could have 
only the force of any other agreements entered into by 
various nations, as there was no international body set 
up to impose sanctions on violators. If any nation re- 
pudiates these internationally recognized rules during a 
war, nothing can be done except to exact some retribu- 
tion of that nation in case of its defeat. 

In answer to the last part of the objection, referring 
to the possibility of some conference making a ruling 
against the status of the Vatican, we feel that the point 
is not well taken. Of course such a ruling would be un- 
just and would be accepted only by those who hate the 
Pope and all that his office stands for. But we cannot 
argue from the abuse of authority to its non-existence. 
There can be unjust international agreements just as 
there can be unjust laws and decisions on the part of 
lawfully constituted authority within a state. Although 
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Pilate unjustly condemned Jesus to death, Our Lord 
recognized the validity of Pilate’s general authority, 
“Thou wouldst have no power at all over Me were it 
not given thee from above.” (John XIX: 11) 


Saint Terence 


Vill you kindly give some information on the life 
of St. Terence?—LONG ISLAND. 


The Roman Martyrology commemorates two saints 
by the name of Terence. The feast of one, who is des- 
ignated as a bishop and martyr, is kept on June 21. He 
was the first Bishop of Iconium in Asia Minor. Little or 
nothing is known about him. Tradition has it that he 
was one of the seventy-two disciples sent out to preach 
by Christ Himself. (Luke X: 1) Again many think that 
this Terence is one and the same with the Tertius who 
was St. Paul’s amanuensis when he wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans. (Rom. XVI: 22.) 


Another St. Terence was one of a band of thirty Chris- 


tian heroes who were put to death for their faith during 
the Decian persecution. Their martyrdom occurred in 
the year 250 A.D. About one hundred years later their 


relics were transferred to Constantinople. This St. 
Terence and his companions are commemorated on 


April 10 
Sponsor At Baptism 


May a non-Catholic act as a sponsor at the baptism 
of a Catholic child? May a Catholic who does not 
practice his religion act in this capacity?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


Canon Law forbids those who belong to heretical or 
schismatical sects to act as sponsors (godparents). Only 
practical Catholics ought to be chosen for this office, 
as it is not only a sacred duty, but also’a high honor. 


Death of Blessed Virgin Mary 


What do Catholic theologians teach about the 
death of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of Our Lord? 
Did she die right after the Ascension of Jesus, or did 


she live to see the formation of the Church and help 
it become firmly established? 


The place and the time of the death of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, are equally uncertain. 
One current of tradition places her death at Ephesus, 
where she is said to have lived with Saint John, the 
Beloved Disciple, to whom Christ committed her when 
dying on the Cross. In support of this tradition it is 
said that the prelates assembled at Ephesus for the 
General Council of 431 A.D. declared that the highest 
prerogative of the city was that it had sheltered Saint 
John and the Mother of God. A second tradition places 
her death at Jerusalem, where in later ages mention 
was made of her sepulchre cut in a rock in Gethsemani, 
but this view does not appear as convincing as the first. 
Likewise nothing can be stated with certainty about 
the date of her death, but the probabilities seem to 
favor a year somewhere between 50 and 60 A.D. She 
would then have been between seventy and eighty years 
old. It is most reasonable to assume that while she lived 
she was to the faithful a mother and an inspiration. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Mr. Abend and Konoye 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations to Hallett Abend for his timely ar- 
ticle on Prince Konoye in the January issue. Mr. 
Abend’s appraisal of Konoye as a slippery and unre- 
liable negotiator is borne out by the White Book re- 
cently released by Secretary of State Hull. If Konoye 
had enticed our President onto a Japanese warship 
for a “conference,” it is not hard to imagine what would 
have happened. 

Articles such as Mr. Abend’s make THe Sicn the fine 
and up-to-date magazine it is. 

Elmhurst, L. I. JouNn J. SHEA 


“Fiction in Foeus” 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

As a lover of good reading I always enjoy THE SIGN. 
The articles, departments, and stories are interesting 
and enlightening. I was particularly pleased in the past 
whenever I found in my copy of the magazine one of 
Father John S. Kennedy’s well-written and authorita- 
tive articles on best-selling books. You can therefore 
imagine how delighted I was-to read in the January 
issue the first of his new series of articles on fiction. 
The addition of this feature to your already well- 
rounded publication gives me further reason to look 
forward with pleasant anticipation to future issues. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Joun MITCHELL 


Ibero-American Program 


EpitOR oF THE SIGN: 

A word of praise is in order for the refreshing articles 
in your esteemed magazine, which deepen our interest in 
our South American brethren in the faith. 

What project is better calculated to foster our 
Government’s Good Neighbor Policy than THE SIGN 
Seminar? What, indeed, unless it be the apostleship of 
the pen to which the seminarists devote themselves that 
THE SicN readers may participate more intelligently 
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and more intimately in the benefits of this new crusade 
of charitable understanding and sincere sympathy. The 
Inter-American contacts made via THE SIGN are stimulat- 
ing a spiritual awareness that is bound to blight prej- 
udice and foster the charity of Christ in the Americas. 
Pittsfield, Mass. A REtiGious TEACHER 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

Let me congratulate you on the consistent excellence 
of your periodical. It would be a real deprivation to miss 
it any month, as I have come to feel in the past year, 
since first becoming acquainted with THE SIGN. 

The articles on South America particularly, and the 
general editorial policy of sponsoring a better sympathy 
with and understanding of our fellow Catholics of Latin 
America, would alone recommend the magazine, not to 
mention the many other features handled by an able 
staff of contributors. 

Johnstown, N. Y. Joun W. McCa tt, V.F. 


Movie of the Year 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you very much for your fine article in THE 
SIGN awarding first honors to the movie, Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, which features the life of the unforgettable 
George M. Cohan. This is a signal honor, and I’m sure 
that Mr. Cohan would have been exceedingly happy 
to receive recognition from a publication of the caliber 
of yours. 

I am very proud of the fact that I am the publisher 
of the immortal songs of George M. Cohan, whose life 
will always be a great inspiration to me. 

New York Jerry VoceEL 


An Overseas Reader Reports 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

My wife has been sending me THE SIGN ever since 
I left the United States for overseas duty. I look forward 
to receiving it, in spite of the fact that it takes about 
two or three months before it finally reaches me. When 
I get through reading it, I pass it on. 

I particularly enjoyed the September issue. H. G. 
Quaritch Wales was absolutely splendid in his article, 
“India—Vital to Victory.” I also enjoyed the short stories 
in that issue, particularly “A Kindly Light,” by Enid 
Dinnis. 

Overseas Lr. Bracio Franco, M.C. 


Russia and Religion 


Epiror. oF THE SIGN: 

May I congratulate the editors of your publication 
and Dr. Timasheff for the excellent article, “Religion 
in Soviet Russia,” in the January issue. The fact that 
Russia is now doing a magnificent job against the arch- 
enemy of all that Americans believe in has caused too 
many people to forget that the Russian people for more 
than two decades have been deprived of one of the most 
important rights that the Atlantic Charter seeks to 
guarantee: freedom of religion. All sacrifices toward 
constructing a better world will go for naught if even 
one nation continues to maintain a system of education 
founded upon atheistic principles—a system which can 
only produce a generation having no regard for those 
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Christian ideals of justice and respect for the rights of 
others which must be put into practice if an enduring 
peace is to be attained. 

In presenting the facts on the state of religion in 
Russia ‘THE SIGN has offered its readers an antidote for 
the propaganda which falsely claims that freedom of 
religion exists in Russia merely because a few churches 
remain open within its borders, Catholics who realize 
the true situation in Russia should pray constantly that 
out of the present chaos will emerge a Russia that will 
guarantee to its subjects all their God-given rights, not 
excluding freedom of worship. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. MARGARET LyNCH 


“Reconstructing the Social Order’’ 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

It seems to me that this present world revolution will 
eventually develop into a battle to the death between 
the powers of darkness, represented by the dictators, and 
the powers of light, as represented by the Pope, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. 

Now our Blessed Lord said: “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” The dictators deny this, They 
claim that they are. They believe that murder, lying, 
stealing—anything is justified if the state benefits. 

We know who is right. So it would seem a wise thing 
to heed the pleadings of our spiritual leaders and try 
io find out what is meant by “Reconstructing the Social 
Order.”” One of the ways to do this is to belong to a 
discussion club where we can become informed and 
inspired to influence our fellow men. In this way, we 
shall be co-operating with our Holy Father while at 
the same time performing a patriotic and important 
service for our beloved country. 

Winthrop, Mass. JosepH P. HIGGINBOTHAM 


The Army Needs Catholic Literature 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for your very kind letter and the copies of 
THE SiGN which were appreciated far more than you 
realize. I am the only Catholic Chaplain here with a 
large force and one of my toughest jobs is getting suf- 
ficient literature. 1 have just come back from the Post 
Office here and it certainly makes one feel sad to see 
how little Catholic literature comes to the soldiers. 
Thank God, I saw a few stray copies of THE SIGN and 
with my plugging I hope there will be more. We at this 
advanced and isolated base have just received the Oc- 
tober issue. 

The Army is a far better opportunity than anyone 
realizes for building up the Catholic Press. A lot of these 
fellows are seeing THE Sicn for the first time and they 
like it. Keep after your readers to remail their copies. 
At least it’s easy to get them into the habit of reading it, 
and that means reading excellent Catholic literature. 

The records arrived in good condition. I have not 
heard them yet but let a crowd take them last week and 
they came back with cries of “more” so I shall send an- 
other order as soon as I have time to look over your 
advertised selections. 

Enclosed is a check for some issues of THE SIGN. 

A. P. O. 919, (Capt.) RicHarp F. ScuLty, 

Y% Postmaster Chaplain 

San Francisco, Calif 
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Inter-American Hilarity 
SALUDOS AMIGOS jis not only Walt Disney's con- 


tribution to our Pan-American Good Will Campaign, 
it is also the most hilariously entertaining of the Disney 
output. Last year, Disney and a staff of artists toured 


South America on a combined business and friendship 
trip. The success of the junket is attested by the reports 
from the southern continent, where Saludos Amigos has 


already been shown to enthusiastic audiences. The car- 
toon’s acceptance by North American audiences is a 
foregone conclusion. 

included in the production are scenes showing the 
material being gathered and developed into completed 
sketches 


in four beautiful and rollicking sequences 
\rgentina, Brazil, Peru, and Chile come in for 
their share of typical Disney attention and imaginative 
nonsense. Donald Duck, the slicker from the States, is 
given a thorough going over by Brazil’s pompous par- 


Bolivia 





rot, one Joe Carioca; Goofy, the Texas cowboy, learns 
about gauchos on the Argentine pampas, and Pedro, 
the baby mailplane, gets his chance to cross the Ande 
when Papa is indisposed. These are the high lights, but 
actually every celluloid inch of Saludos Amigos (Hello, 
Friends) is brilliantly conceived and highly enjoyable, 

Naturally, the youngsters will squeal delightfully at 
the Disney dreams—and few adults will find it less than 
superb and intelligent fun. (Disney-RKO) 


Brilliant Propaganda 


Noel Coward, working in co-operation with the 
Royal Navy and the British Ministry of Information, 
has done a stirring writing and production job in his 
film, IN WHICH WE SERVE. 

Unusually effective both as dramatic fare and as 
propaganda, it will probably serve henceforth as the 
outstanding example of how-to-do this type of motion 
picture. The destroyer H. M. S. Torrin is the heroine 
of the story, and her officers and men are the principal 
characters. Opening with the destruction of the ship by 
a Nazi dive bomber off Crete, the camera and micro- 
phone pick up the Captain and crew as they struggle in 
an oily sea and finally reach the tenuous security of a 
raft. From that point on the flashback method is used 
to relate the short, turbulent career of the Torrin and 
the crew’s devotion to the trim destroyer which had 
seen service in the North Sea, at Dunkerque, and in the 
Mediterranean. 

Coward deserves the lion’s share of the accolades, for 
he is responsible for the writing, direction, musical 
score, and production as well as contributing a_per- 
formance of admirable restraint as the Captain of the 
Torrin. The film’s principal flaw is its length and occa- 
sional confusion in presentation via flashback tech- 
nique. We might. add, too, that it has gained much and 
lost none of its effectiveness through the elimination of 
the phrases and profanity found acceptable by the 
British censors, but eliminated by the Hays Office. 

In Which We Serve is an achievement in motion- 
picture making, an adult production with a strong 
emotional impact. (United Artists) 


Noel Coward as Captain of H.M.S. Torrin in 
the magnificent epic “In Which We Serve” 
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Lineoln’s Successor 


Despite a tendency toward an episodic and lengthy 
presentation, TENNESSEE JOHNSON is an excep- 
tionally interesting screen biography. The man who 
assumed the Presidency when Lincoln, was assassinated 
js not one of the best known of America’s leaders., Fact 
and fiction have been blended with an expert touch in 
this document from the pages of history to bring his 
colorful career into public focus. 

Andrew Johnson’s arrival in Tennessee as a fugitive 
from apprenticeship; his education by the girl who later 
became his wife; the story of his rise to Washington im- 
portance, and finally, his struggle to carry out Lincoln's 
policies are the high points of a narrative that slips only 
occasionally from the peak of interest. 

The basic idea behind the production is that unity 
must prevail if democracy itself is to survive, and it has 
been Carefully and intelligently developed. Van Heflin, 
as the “man on America’s conscience,” gives a consis- 
tently impressive portrayal and receives fine co-opera- 
tion from Lionel Barrymore, an irascible opponent, 
Ruth Hussey, Regis Toomey, Majorie Main, Grant 
Withers, and Montagu Love. 

Tennessee Johnson is both educational and enter- 
taining, appropriate and recommended for every age 
group. (M-G-M) 


Other New Films 


Routine Cinderella romance embellished with sev- 
eral good comedy scenes and the gaudy trappings of a 
screen musical is to be found under the exploitable 
title of THE POWERS GIRL. Conventionally enter- 
taining without a single provocative line or scene, it 
attempts to glamourize the modeling profession and 
John Powers, the man who created a lucrative career as 
an agent for the photogenic. George Murphy, Carole 
Landis, Anne Shirley, Alan Mowbray,-and Benny Good- 
man’s orchestra are in the cast, and Dennis Day, Man- 
hattan College’s gift to radio, makes an encouraging 
start as a screen comic. Lightweight in conception and 


George Murphy in difficulty with Carole 
Landis and Anne Shirley in “The Powers Girl’ 








A tense moment in 


“e 
Dawn” with Paul M The Commandos Strike at 


unt giving needed direction 


development, it may find favor with adults who accept 
tinsel material as entertainment. (United Artists) 


John Farrow, who did such a magnificent job in 
transferring the heroism of the Wake Island headlines 
to the screen, does an equally terse megaphone inter- 
pretation of the story of Norway in THE COMMAN- 
DOS STRIKE AT DAWN. Depicting with steadily 
mounting tension and thrills the invasion of a small 
fishing village by the Nazis, and the incidents leading 
up to a successful Commando raid, the picture is a stir- 
ring, factual page from present-day chronicles. Scenes 
of the training of the Commandos, taken in British 
Columbia with Canadian troops enacting their real life 
roles, are especially interesting and convincing. Paul 
Muni, as a Norwegian villager, gives one of his best 
characterizations, and there is splendid support from 
Lillian Gish, Anna Lee, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Robert 
Coote, and Ray Collins, but the directorial touch of 
Farrow deserves the principal applause. He has carried 
the story through various changes of tempo with the 
least possible interruption, providing a maximum of 
entertainment value for the entire family. The film 
drives home, with impressive conviction, the fate of a 
conquered, invaded nation, offering an object lesson 
for all, (Columbia) 


Further proof that an almost endless roster of star 
names is not a guarantee of quality entertainment 
comes in the musical melange, STAR SPANGLED 
RHYTHM. Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Victor Maore, 
and a host of usually reliable players contribute their 
specialties to a lavish revue, without any appreciable 
effect on the net result. Much of the material is sug- 
gestive and some of it is over the borderline of good 
taste. Not on the recommended list for any age group. 
(Paramount) 


Broad farce is the: Bob Hope metier, but in THEY 
GOT ME COVERED neither the scriptwriters nor the 
supporting players co-operate sufficiently ta carry the 
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comedy out of the mildly amusing classification. When 
Hope carries the ball, the goal is usually scored, for he 
is without equal in the field of spirited humor. How- 
ever, this time he gets inextricably tangled in the flimsy 
plot built on gags and situations rather than continuity. 
Dorothy Lamour lends feeble assistance in a second- 
rate jamboree almost totally lacking in merit. (RKO- 
Goldwyn) 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME is 
sprightly, timely, humorous, and thoroughly diverting. 
I'he tenuous ramifications of the plot can be discounted 
immediately, which leaves several tuneful musical num- 
bers, the appearance of the Spitalny All-Girl Orchestra, 
and the efforts of a large cast in full and complete pos- 
session of the proceedings. Allan Jones, Gloria Jean, 
Jane Frazee, and two bright youngsters, Donald O’Con- 
nor and Peggy Ryan, occupy the spotlight in this 
amusing musical funfest for the entire family circle. 
(Universal) 


Rare first editions, practice black-outs, Nazi menaces, 
cold-blooded killers, and murder in the Public Library 
are some of the ingredients included in the tense un- 
reeling of QUIET PLEASE—MURDER. Mystery fans 
will accept the somewhat involved narrative as above 
average whodunit material, with several scenes reach- 
ing the high mark of sustained horror. George Sanders, 
Gail Patrick, Richard Denning, and Sidney Blackmer 
are convincing and well cast in this adult melodrama. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


The Theater Presents 


Russia’s fierce resistance to the invader legions has 
inspired the presentation of two portraits of widely 
different periods in the melancholy history of the land 
of the steppes. One is purportedly a factual report of 
the reception given the Nazi Army by the inhabitants 
and fighters of a Russian town. It is called simply 
enough THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE and is being pre- 
sented under the aegis of The Theater Guild, a group 
always eager to experiment with new forms of drama. 
The second clinical probing into the Russian mind and 
. heart is a dated, but expertly played, revival of Anton 
Chekhov’s THE THREE SISTERS. 

Arriving amid a publicity campaign of suspiciously 
enthusiastic reports, Konstantin Simonov’s play The 
Russian People has been called the first great Soviet 
drama. Perhaps it is, but if so, it is a tremendous in- 
dictment of the Soviet system. Any form of government 
which so stifles artistic endeavor to the point where an 
inept, ill-contrived drama of this caliber is called great, 
needs a thorough face washing. Certainly the Russian 
people who have sacrificed their lives for country de- 


serve a far better monument to their valor. In every 
department, acting, writing, and staging, the play bogs 
down much in the manner of a Nazi legion in the snow 


and mud of the Russian plains, 

On the other hand, The Three Sisters, though slow- 
moving and lethargic, benefits from the brilliant group 
performance of Katherine Cornell, Judith Anderson, 
Tom Powers, Ruth Gordon, McKay Morris, and Ger- 
trude Musgrove. Chekhov's consideration of a middle- 
class family is overly articulate to the point of boredom, 
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despite the expensive décor of the production and the 
assurance and emotional depth of the performance. It 
offers little attraction for the prospective playgoer 
beyond the opportunity to appreciate workmanship 
of high merit. 


THE DOUGHGIRLS is a shoddy, offensive satire 
principally concerned with the leisure-hour pursuits of 
some of Washington’s least attractive bureaucrats. As an 
offering for discriminating audiences it would benefit 
by the application of a strong disinfectant. 


Postwar Entertainment 


The first faint sign of victory on the horizon has 
given added impetus to the efforts of those who would 
blueprint the world’s future. Whether or not the theo- 
rists, economists, and legal minds now preparing rules 
for a better tomorrow are correct in their assumptions, 
only the passing of time can accurately tell. We do 
know, however, that their influence will be felt in prac- 
tically every industry and profession and in almost 
every hour of our day. Particularly, we believe, will the 
entertainment industry—the stage, screen, and radio— 
mirror the thoughts and philosophies of the men and 
groups who will be in the forefront of the world of 
tomorrow. 

Those responsible for the writing and presentation 
of objectionable material are not newcomers on the 
scene. Every era has had its full quota of these evasive 
purveyors of amorality. In recent years their influence 
has become greater here in America than ever before. 
Cloaked in the garments of the pseudo liberalism they 
have adopted as a camouflage, their protests at any 
moral restriction which interferes with the jingle-jangle 
of coins in the box office till have been heard every 
time the ax of public indignation has fallen. It becomes 
our never-ending duty strenuously and consistently to 
checkmate their activities. 

As Catholic Americans, a designation that calls for 
even greater vigilance and honesty than average, we 
must exert whatever influence we may possess in the 
direction of tighter, stronger standards of decency in 
every radio program, motion picture scenario, and play 
script. Proper interpretation of the Atlantic Charter 
and every official statement of responsible United Na- 
tions leaders emphasizes the importance of a moral 
code for nations. That will be an utter impossibility 
if the internal affairs and amusements of each country 
are tinged with atheistic cynicism and moral backslid- 
ing. Educating our children in the spiritual truths and 
national traditions will become doubly difficult if every 
Saturday matinee is to be filled with tales of question- 
able moral, social, and educational value. 

A censorship law providing for stricter government 
control of entertainment is not the antidote—but an 
aroused Catholic Action is. For a contemporary ex- 
ample of what state rule does to, rather than for, both 
the public and the medium we need only view some of 
the productions shipped out of Nazi Germany and 
Russia since the vise of state rule clamped down on the 
studios of those countries. The results of intelligent 
public action can be seen in the splendid accomplish- 
ment of our own Legion of Decency, which has worked 
a miracle in a very short space of time. 
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Baleony Empire 


By REYNOLDS and 
ELEANOR PACKARD 


This is the story of Fascist Italy 
and its leader, Mussolini. It takes 
its name from the balcony of the 
Palazzo Venezia, from which the 
Duce makes most of his public 
utterances. Mr. and Mrs. Packard are 
United Press correspondents. Their 
last assignment before repatriation to 
the United States was at Rome, before 
Italy had declared war on our coun- 
try after Pearl Harbor. At various 
times they covered singly or together 
news fronts on which Italy made the 
headlines—the Spanish war, the Ethi- 
opian campaign, the Albanian con- 
quest, the attack on Greece, the 
entrance of Italy into war against 
France, and finally the United States. 

Character delineations are well 
done. The authors evidence the 
ability to think in unbiased terms, 
and to appreciate shades of coloring 
other than merely black or white. 
The book will impress the reader 
as a good case of factual reporting, 
untinged by personal prejudice. 

The picture drawn of the Vatican 
and the Pope is sympathetic and 
evinces an understanding of the po- 
sition of our Holy Father as the 
perfect neutral leader in a world 
so clearly divided into friends and 
enemies. 

Whether or not their judgment 
about the Italian people as possible 
helpers in an invasion of Italy if 
made by a predominantly American 
force is true, may soon be put to the 
test. It can be hoped that they enjoy 
in this instance the gift of prophecy. 

The final chapter of Balcony Em- 
pire is a magnificent resumé of Mus- 
solini’s career as the leader of modern 
Italy. It portrays the good accom- 
plished by his regime and the evils 
into which he has led the Italian 
people. 

A table of contents or an index 
should have been added to the book 


ooks 


to increase its utility as a modern 
reference volume of contemporary 
Italian history. 

Oxjord University Press, New York. $3.00 


Alaska Under Arms 
By JEAN POTTER 

Miss Potter went to Alaska shortly 
before our entrance into the war. 
She confesses that she knew no more 
about Alaska than most Americans 
but her job was to find out about 
its economic and strategic impor- 
tance to our country and report her 
findings to Fortune magazine. Her 
trip came at a critical time when our 
Government was bestirring itself and 
making a belated attempt to fit 
Alaska into a defense triangle in con- 
junction with Hawaii and_ the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Though necessarily limited by cen- 
sorship, Miss Potter succeeds in giv- 
ing a very satisfactory account of the 
work: done to the present and what 
must be accomplished in the future 
to fit our northern Territory for the 
role it seems destined to play in 
United States military history. While 
we may regret the late start in 
taking advantage of Alaska’s unique 
position, there is comfort in the fact 
that wonders have been accom- 
plished in a short time and that 
American ingenuity will push the 
effort to a successful conclusion. 

While the present emergency of 
necessity makes us consider Alaska 
mainly as a military outpost of great 
importance, Miss Potter does not fail 
to touch upon the economic re- 
sources and the possible future de- 
velopment of this neglected and 
sparsely settled Territory. Some day 
the American people will appreciate 
the vision of Secretary of State Seward, 
who gained only unpopularity by his 
successful negotiations for the pur- 
chase of this land from Russia, 

The reading of Alaska Under 
Arms is an interesting and easy way 
to inform oneself on the subject 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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of our horthernmost outpost. In 
spritely, reportorial style, Miss Pot- 
ter gives her interpretations of what 
she saw and heard on her journey, 
but the value of her interpretations 
comes from the fact that they are 
based, as she says in her introduc- 
tion, “on facts and judgments given 
me by the men who know Alaska 
best; by government officials who 
are running the Territory affairs, by 
Army and Navy officers, and by ordi- 
nary people — pilots, miners, mer- 
chants, fishermen, trappers, and 
farmers—who are making their living 
in Alaska and preparing to fight 
there if necessary.” 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 


The Second Sowing 
By MARGARET WILLIAMS 

Under the above title the author 
writes a detailed life of Mother Mary 
Aloysia Hardey of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Born in Maryland in 1809 of 
sturdy Catholic pioneer stock, the 
future Mother Hardey as a girl of 
seven migrated with her parents to 
Louisiana. Here she attended school 
taught by a small band of religious 
recently arrived from France. At the 
age of sixteen she joined the com- 
munity. Eventually she became one 
of its most influential members in 
advancing the work of the Society in 
the New World. She founded Man- 
hattanville College in New York 
City; likewise convents and schools 
in Philadelphia, Albany, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Detroit, and even in Cuba 
and Mexico. Her work in the inter- 
est of Catholic education in - the 
early days of the United States was 
eminently remarkable. 

Mother Hardey was in direct con- 
tact with Mother Barat, the sainted 
foundress of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, and with Mother Duchesne, 
the first American superioress. She 
imbibed their spirit to a high degree. 

Her life’s story as here narrated is 
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Dear Members: 


Just when I thought things 
were going pretty well, I 
got a jolt that set me 
right back on my heels. 
I'm glad it came when it 
did. It put me face to 
face with the job ahead— 
for 1943. 


It was just four lines in 
a letter from Fr. Quentin 
Olwell, C.P., a Brooklynite, 
writing from his mission 
in Hunan, China. 


Here is what he says: 
"Priests and Sisters are 
keeping as well as can be 
expected under the strain 
and the conditions. With 
the high cost of living 
and the small exchange, 
we need all the cash 

we can get for essential 
mission work and for 

food and clothing—and 

we have cut down to the 
bare necessities on them. 
I suppose you are having 
a hard time to " get money 
in the States or our 
situation would have been 
remedied." 








The missioners’ urgent 
needs are a challenge 
which I cannot meet 
without your generous aid. 
Please don't let your mite 
box gather dust during 
this year. God bless you! 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Te, Cummaual QF 


Name 


Street 








a charming tale of an energetic, 
zealous, distinguished religious, who 
blended in her daily life both a most 
active apostolate and the cultivation 
of a deep spirituality and recollec- 
tion of soul, Her tireless labors were 
made ceaseless prayers. . 

The Second Sowing will be read 
and enjoyed by a wide circle, re- 
ligious and secular. Margaret Wil- 
liams has written well, and the hope 
may be expressed that she will devote 
her great talent to the further enrich- 
ment of Catholic literature. This vol- 
ume bulks unduly large in format, 
which feature, however, should not 
dim the interest of the reader or 
lessen the appeal of the heroine. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50 


Men of Mexico 
By JAMES A. MAGNER 

The history of Mexico is so com- 
pounded of Indian traditions, Span- 
ish background, and Catholic culture 
that, as a result, even some of the 
more enlightened regard it as un- 
civilized, backward, and non-Liberal. 
In our own day the country has run 
the politico-constitutional gamut and 
has been branded fascist, liberalistic, 
communistic, and even democratic. 
Perhaps the day is not far off when 
the Mexican people will be permitted 
to work out their own way of life 
and mold the nation together with- 
out interference from foreign carpet- 
baggers. 

Doctor Magner has given us a 
volume that is a real contribution 
to the better understanding of Mex- 
ico. So many of the present-day 
studies of our southern neighbor 
are not real, because their authors 
have failed to appreciate the singular 
Mexican culture, or because they 
have belittled or slurred it. All who 
have written about Mexico admit 
that they are fascinated, but most 
of them have regarded the Mexican 
as an unsolvable riddle, a miniature 
of a man. 

Our author does not regard him 
as such. He presents his leaders not 
only as human but also as humane. 
He is in sympathy with their cultural 
revolution and has faith in their 
love of justice and their native hon- 
esty. Nor is he afraid of their Cath- 
olic-Spanish traditions. He has writ- 
ten a series of short biographical 
sketches that will help to give us 
an adequate picture of Mexico's 
leading statesmen, framed in their 
proper settings, a series of biog- 

Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Ebie a Farley 


The Year-Round 


GIFT BAZAAR 
An 
UNUSUAL SELECTION 
of 
DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
REASONABLY PRICED 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 
Adjoining Sherry-Netherlands Hotel 
Telephone: Plaza 3-3517 

















They Also 


Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 























raphies that will help to advance 
the true Good Neighbor Policy. 
The book should be read by a 
generality of the public, since no 
other book has done nearly as well 
in outlining the history of Mexico 
from the time of the Spanish con- 
quests until the present day. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $4.00 


Kwangsi, Land of 
the Black Banners 
By REV. JOSEPH CUENOT 
Translated by 
REV. GEORGE F, WISEMAN 

This book tells of the ordeals that 
accompanied the introduction of 
Catholicism into a picturesque Prov- 
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Subscribe NOW to 
The Only Catholic Farm Monthly 


The Christian Farmer 


Edited with ecclesiastical approval 


Subscription—$.75 a year 


Address; Rev. URBAN BAER 
The Christian Farmer Kendall, Wis. 











Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


For the Month of January 1943 


Masses Heard .......cc-cccccccees 7,358 
Holy Communions ........ -+++++ 6,128 
Visits to B. Sacrament............ 27,148 


Mle TAOGP oc cccccescccccccccccece 377 


Spiritual Communions ............ 33,052 
Benediction Services .........-+-- 2,222 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ............- 13,709 
Stations of the Cross.............. 4,731 
Visits to the Crucifix........... . 15,658 
Beads of the Five Wounds......... 2,692 
Offerings of PP. Blood............ 31,203 
Witte te CGF LMOy..o. seccce ove 12,259 
DRIER ciccdanccecsscccoceccoccces 14,163 
Beads of the Seven Dolors......... 2,484 
Ejaculatory Prayers ..........+++- 819,369 
Hours of Study, Reading.......... 9,130 
SSNS OE ROP so cckscscsccecceas 13,572 


Acts of Charity and Zeal.......... 
Prayers, Devotions ..........+++++ 221,062 
Hours of Silence..........+++-+++- 
Various Works ........scccescees 


Pasty GEMMA GALGANI, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, is 
the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the general in- 
tention of offering these prayers for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in -China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League, should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, in care of THE SIGN, Mon- 
astery Place, Union City, New Jersey. 








TEACH THE MASS 


with 
“IT PRAY THE MASS” 


In our Catholic schools and colleges, the men and women of 
tomorrow prepare for the future. Religious instruction, as well 
as general education, has placed our school system in the hon- 
ored position it holds today. 

To the Reverend Clergy, to educators, and to parents, we 
suggest that each of our Catholic youths have his own copy of 
“I Pray the Mass.” 

With this new, easily read Sunday Missal our youth will learn 
while they pray. 

Special, prompt attention will be given for bulk orders of the 
missals in bindings suitable for youth. 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 

















ince of South China. It reveals the 
tenacious purpose, the indomitable 
zeal, the tremendous courage, and 
the heroic sufferings of the pioneer 
and subsequent missionaries who 
blazed the trails into one of the most 
hostile regions of the mission world. 
It is the story of Blessed Chapdelaine 
by one who received the legacy to 
carry on the great martyr’s work. 
Father Wiseman has written a 
faithful translation. His supple- 
mentary chapter concerns the factual 
efforts of the American apostles, who 
fell heir not only to the painfully 
established territory of the Paris For- 
eign Missionaries, but also to a great 
share in the sacrifices and suffering 








UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


%& THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 


+ 


THE SIGN 


$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A serics 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. “His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


KYRIE. Side 1. 12th Century—Mode VIII. Mass XII—Pater cuncta, ADORO 
TE DEVOTE—13th Century—Mode V. Side 2. O BONE JESU—Palestrina. 


16th Century A capella. OQ SACRUM CONVIVIUM—Remondi, A capella. 
One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Holy 
Queen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 
Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Saviour—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. Write for list of other records. All prices include tax 


ORDER FROM 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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CATHOLIC - 
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which have ever characterized this 
portion of the mission field. 

A veteran Chinese missionary says 
of the book: “I’ve been through 
much of the same. One might say it 
is old stuff to me. But when I picked 
up Land of the Black Banners, |} 
could not leave it until I had reached 
the index. And that’s always the 
end.” A recommendation, indeed! 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.75 


These Two Hands 
By E. J. EDWARDS, S.V.D. 

A commanding piece of fiction 
which, in justice, should not be neg- 
lected by Catholic readers, ecclesias- 
tical or lay. It is far and away one 
of the best Catholic novels in many 
a literary season. Sustained plot, well- 
timed suspense, and excellent charac- 
terization endow this book with all 
the ingredients of the perfect novel. 

The theme is captivating: a young, 
inexperienced priest is made pastor 
in a small village in the Philippine 
Islands. He is pious and zealous but 
is obsessed with a paralyzing fear— 
of himself, and life, and contact with 
a foreign race. And then, one day 
he receives a sick call to anoint a 
dying leper. The consequent revul- 
sion plunges his soul into a caldron 
of emotional torture which nearly 
destroys him; but, in time, the dross 
of his weakness and failings is slagged 
off. How it comes about forms the 
sequela of an all-absorbing plot. 





THE 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years. It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee on the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


“The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send me the following copies 


of the New Testament. 


copies roe menggene 9 F — at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- 


tation leather, red ed 


. copies Guild Edition Pr ri 50—flexible black leather, Levant 


grain, full gilt edges. 


a copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 
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Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The Catholic Press Association an- 
nounces the following prizes in a short 
story contest: First prize, $200; sec- 
ond, $100; third, $50; fourth, $25. 

Short stories for this contest may be 
sent to the editors of THE SIGN. 
Writers should indicate that the stories 
submitted are for the contest. All manu- 
scripts must be received by February 
28 at the latest. Stories should be from 
2,000 words up, and should not offend 
Catholic teaching. 


The editors of THE SIGN have the 
right to publication of winning stories 
submitted through this office—on pay- 
ment of usual rates, over and above 
the cash awards. 











THE BOOK | TAKE TO MASS 


Missal Prayers, Large Type, 21 photos 
For Children’s Congregational Praying 


What to do and why we do it, from en- 
tering vestibule of church to end of 
Mass, simply explained. Fourth-graders 
up can pray with the priest by following 
pictures. 
Preparation for Confession and Com- 
munion. 

Fifty approved hymns and Benediction. 


15¢ a copy (plus postage} $13.00 per 100 
M. J. IRWIN Millbrook, N. Y. 

















Pathos, local color, and adroit 
handling of the fictional genre con- 
stitute These Two Hands as a top- 
ranking Catholic novel of this or 
any other year. Loud applause and 
an encore for the author of a work 
of superior artistic craftsmanship. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.25 


The Church’s Play 
By GRACE HURRELL 

In this attractive work, Miss Hur- 
rell has successfully straddled the 
béte-noire of writers of children’s 
books—the necessity of creative in- 
genuity. The child-mind craves the 
unusual and the bizarre. 

The author presents the Mass as 
a play—“the seasons, Advent, Christ- 
mas, Lent, Easter, and so on, are the 
acts and the special feasts and fasts 
are the scenes.” The idea of the Mass 
as a kind of drama is not new, and, 
with reservations, is true. But the 
distinctive feature of this book is that 
it offers to children an absorbing 
(and for them, a novel) method for 
appreciating and understanding the 
sublimity of the Holy Sacrifice. Def- 
initely a Grade-A rating. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50 


The Rose Unpetaled 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus 
By BLANCHE MORTEVEILLE 


The fact that this new fife ot the 
Little Flower of Carmel was given 
the highest award of the French 
Academy of Science and Letters be- 
speaks its literary merit. However, 
one must read it to appreciate its 
worth. 

It would be a pardonable action 
to disregard a new life of Saint 
Therese, whose story is so well 
known, but this volume has a novelty 
of approach and a, difference of per- 
spective which more than justify its 
existence. Miss Morteveille has writ- 
ten, what might be called a “palimp- 
sest” in so far. as she rewrites with 
beneficial improvement upon her 
predecessors the life of a young girl 
whose influence upon the world has 
been of incalculable assessment. 

A book for the world-and-war- 
weary who will find herein the secret 
of life and spiritual consolation in 
these depressing times. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.75 


The Art of Dying Well: 
The Development of the Ars Moriendi 
By SISTER MARY CATHERINE 
O’CONNOR 

One of the most popular books 
of the Middle Ages was the Ars 
Moriendi, the Art of Dying. Caxton 
included it in-his list of books that 
helped to form the “complete gentle- 
man” according to the Christian pat- 
tern. The anonymous author of Ars 
Moriendi endeavored to offer a com- 
plete and intelligible guide to the 
business of dying well, especially 
when the ministrations of a priest 
were not available, as frequently hap- 
pened during the plagues and epi- 
demics that wasted Europe. Sister 
Mary O’Connor of Convent Station, 
N. J., undertakes a thorough study 
of this book as her thesis. It is a 
scholarly, not a popular work, and 
will be of special interest to the stu- 
dent of medieval literature and col- 
lectors of rare books. 
Columbia University Press, New York. $2.50 


Spiritual Readings 
By MOTHER ST. PAUL 
Those who are familiar with the 
profound spirituality of Mother St. 
Paul’s writings will welcome this 
digest of meditations selected from 
her well-known Christi books. Spirit- 
ual discernment, doctrinal exposition, 
Our agvertisers appreciate your patronage 
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A new biography of the Little Flower 
“which will be prized in a world whose 
air is heavy with the smell of powder.” 

$2.75 
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A fantasy that hits Hitler, “stimulating 
fable and satisfying fact. . . . The 
whole work sparkles with quotable 
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fiction" By ARTHUR R. 
— McGRATTY, S.J. 








America says the author of this stir- 
ring novel of the Spanish Civil War is 
the “most promising Catholic novelist 
discovered this year.” 





$3.50 

“Indispensable MEN OF 
forall | MEXICO 
Americans" By JAMES A. 

MAGNER,S.T.D. 








“A rapid view of the high lights of 
Mexican history as seen in the lives 
of seventeen men” makes this book 
“indispensable for all Americans who 
are intelligently concerned with United 
States-Mexican relations.” $4.00 





“an | THEOE TWO 
med | ~~ BANDS 
moving By E. J. eDwanps, 
story” Author of "Thy People, 
My People" 








“The human side of a picture that is 
not familiar to most people . . . stirring 
in the depths of its truth.” A mission- 
ary’s struggles against his own weak- 
nesses. $2.25 





Ready February 25... 
a new biography of St. Francis 


of Assisi 


THE LARKS OF UMBRIA 


By ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG 
$2.75 











Order from 


The Sign 


Union City 
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CBWDKS 


YOU'LL LIKE 


MY DAUGHTER BERNADETTE 


By Francis Jammes 

Translated by Lucy Humphrey Smith 

This moving translation of Francis Jammes’ 
words about his little daughter 


[ all the warmth and emotion of 
the original French. $1.00 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


By Richard Armour 


You’ve chuckled over his verses in The 
New Yorker and The Saturday Evening 
ost. Now comes his collection—deft, 
g, full of real humor. $2.00 


THE CRUX OF CHRONOLOGY 
By Frank Herman Meyer 


Complete, intensive, chronological work 
defining the lifetime of Jesus, so that 
there can no longer be any question about 


the date of His birth or death. $3.00 





THE SOUL OF THE LAW 


By William Francis Clarke, Dean of 
De Paul University College of Law 


layman as well as the student of 
is is a comprehensive, readable an- 
£ the Common Law tradition. It in- 
1 


terprets the laws themselves in the light of 
their moral and philosophical beginnings. 
$4.00 


SPEAKING OF EARTH 


By Gertrude Gouvy 


“A valuable addition to juvenile astronomy 
books.” The Sky. Illustrated, amusing, and 
informati $1.00 


ROYALTY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Julia Stoddard Parsons 


Authentic, amusing, and thoroughly enter- 
taining reminiscences of the European roy- 
alty from Victoria to Edward. 90 full-page 
$5.00 


1 s 
lliustrations. 


THE PEARL 


The Bowdoin Edition, Under the 
Direction of Stanley P. Chase 


through it there are glimpses of the 
| pageantry of the middle ages.” 
he on Herald. “A medieval master- 
piece.” The Commonweal. 





$1.50 
Order through 
THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap. 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics, 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















Mary Bertrand. 


Carlen. 


J. Keane. 


William J. Snyder, Julia T. Flynn. 
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Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecelus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Moroney, Rev. Alban Kennedy, C.P., Rev. Terence O’Brien, Rev. 
Ambrose Beavan, Rev. Fr. F. M. Shanley, Rev. John D. McGann. 


Sr. Mary Pauline, R.S.M., Sr. M. Lucille, Sr. M. Rosaire (Kaercher), Sr. Mary Gabriel, Sr. 
Marion (Klunk), Sr. M. of St. Thomas (Travers), Sr. Margaret Mary, Sr. Mary Cyril, Sr. 


Mary Fromm, Edmund G. Dalton, Bridget Greaney, Mr. Macoline, Elizabeth Meng, Elsie M. 
Bickar, Clara A. Lapouraille, Anna M. Shrader, John Grogan, Anne Mackey, Paul H. Burns. 
Minnie Wangler, Mrs. Thomas Rudd, Sarah A. Cahill, Catherine Halton, Annie A. Sullivan, 
Joseph Henry Cassidy, Margaret Kehoe, Catherine Underwood, Sarah A. McCarthy. 
Joseph Whelan, Mrs. St. George, Myles Quail, William J. Quail, Frank Katzianer, Mrs. 
Frank Bonner, Catherine Gilmore, Mrs. Frank J. Detzel, Mary Sheehy, Raymond J. Zwiebel. 
Mary McCarthy, Lawrence J. Kraus, Mr. M. Friel, Salvatore Ferraioli, Helen Healy, Walter 
F. Hewitt, Mrs. Wm. E. Burke, Mary Ursula Doyle, Katherine Hiland, Walter H. Muse. 
Mr. Sheridan, John Comerford, Margaret Comerford, Michael J. O’Daly, Elizabeth Morgan, 
Stanislaw Sikora, Mary A. Roche, Thomas Harnett, Julia Adams, Thomas F. Kilcoyne. 


Col. George P. Ahern, Margaret Carway, Sgt. Pilot Michael Francis A. Driscoll, Mary A. 
Mulvey, Charlotte D. Nolan, Mary Loughren, Arthur G. Nippert, Thomas Golden, Anne 


Frank Pidgeon, Catherine Kane, Viola Bordley, Mary A. Follan, Lieut. Eugene J. Flood, 
Monie Mountain, Anne G. Cox, Bridget A. Halpin, Marie Seymour, Dora Schneider. 


Mary A. Fallon, Mary K. Rowe, Catherine Long, Kathryn Harrison, William J. White, 
Nellie Slater, Anne H. Brady, Thomas J. Thorp, Mrs. M. H. Carrigg, Eugene Denny. 


Gerald Giroux, Mary Marsico La Via, Mrs. Wm. Donaghue, Mrs. M. Nicklaus, Catherine 
Scanlan, James Thomas Daly, Mr. F. V. Ross, Mary F. Rowan, Margaret J. Cotter, Thomas 


John Helwig, Elizabeth Gallagher, Margaret Lettimore, Lillian E. Walker, Lawrence Voel- 
ker, Mr. Doody, Ella Conlin, Eleanor M. Davis, Ellen F..Stinde, Mary A. G. Jones. 


Mrs. John J. Coyle, Louis Russell, William Higgins, Annie Shea Barry, Joseph L. Barry, 
Runzia Trionfo, Mrs. John J. Mordaunt, Nellie A. Tracy, Virginia C. Hanley. 


Noreen Sullivan, Mrs. Irving Webster, Thomas J. McKenna, Edward Mills, Minnie Ross, 
Charles Maschio, George Ward, Elizabeth Jennings, Adam Hilb, Anthony Ambrose. 


Ellen Ambrose, Charles G. McCormick, John J. Fitzpatrick, Ensign Charles J. Duffy, 
Frances Elizabeth McCarthy, Patrick Tully, Mr. A. J. Benzin, George Shickle. 


Joseph Foley, Mary Bannon, William B. Goshell, Bernard F. McLinden, Burns O. Poston, 
Mrs. Martin Lyons, Annie Dolan, Mrs. John Rabold, Catharine Noon, Kathleen Ruth Carlin. 


Lena Hassler, Margaret M. Dooley, Frank McGovern, Thomas Donahue, T. Leo Wallace, 
Luke Scally, Mrs. James Beshong, Thos. J. McLaughlin, Annie M. Callanan. 


Dr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, Robert Mosher, Margaret Minitor, Arthur Neenan, Mrs. Worcheck, 
Bertha King, Lilian Carpenter, Victoria C. Aylward, Dorothy Huber. 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 











and sound piety are the principal 
characteristics of her pen. The book 
needs no other endorsement than 
that Mother St. Paul wrote it. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.00 


Until the Day Dawn 
Anthology of College Verse 

A spruce little anthology of col- 
lege verse written by the students of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los 
Angeles, California. Probably none 
of these poems will achieve further 
publicity than that afforded by this 
book, but then probably none of the 
young women who wrote them had 
any pretensions to poetic fame. 
Nevertheless, even a severe critic of 
poetics will discover here very little 
chaff in a field of golden wheat. 
Mt. Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Life of Our Lord 
By SISTER JANE MARIE, 0O.P. 


The teacher of religion to high- 
school pupils is faced by no incon- 
siderable task. He is obliged to pre- 
sent the truths of the catechism in 
such a way that the mere shadow of 
tiresome repetition be avoided and, 
at the same time, to include all the 
fundamentals in the new and fuller 
exposition. This book, designed for 
study by first year high-school pupils, 
meets its share of that problem most 
efficiently. In a completely engaging 
style, yet with catechetical clarity and 
precision, it unfolds the truths of 
faith on a plane carefully suited to 
the mentality of the grade intended. 

This volume is the first of a series 
of six, four for use in high school 
and two for use in college. Its chap- 
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LA SALLE 


PrFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, 
Music and Home Economics (General and Voca- 
senel). Victory Courses. Summer School. High 

School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres 
Athletics—Riding—Sports 
k Upon Request 
Bus Accommodations for Commuters 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 











Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 











tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE #2, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGRE 


Ninety-six acres 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


REES 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 


For particulars please address Secretary 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Twelve miles from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in > 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 























Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











ters are followed by stimulating 
study outlines, applications of doc- 
trine to the devotional life of the 
pupil, and suggested readings. It 
should be enthusiastically received 
by both teacher and pupil. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00 


No Royal Read 
Luca Pacioli and His Times 
By R. EMMETT TAYLOR 

A hefty tome about an unknown 
genius who cut a wide swath in the 
intellectual circles of Renaissance 
Italy. He was the intimate friend of 
Piero della Francesca and Leonardo 
da Vinci; a mathematician of re- 
nown; the first to publish the double- 
entry system of bookkeeping; a veri- 
table prodigy of learning; and yet, 
withal, a humble Franciscan friar. 
This obscure savant of the Middle 


Ages is re-created by Professor Taylor 
with a masterful display of erudition 
and meticulous research. 

This book probably will be neg- 
lected by the general reading public, 
but it will be read with avidity by 
scholars, who will spot it instantly 
as a carefully constructed opus and 
not a jerry-built structure of mere 
wickerwork. 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. $4.00 


A Book of Simple Words 
By A Sister of Notre Dame (De Namur) 

Devout readers of spiritual read- 
ing books will be delighted with this 
new volume by the anonymous 
author of Spiritual Pastels and Rab- 
boni. Once again we find the same 
lambent flame of divine love which 
fired her other writings. Many worth- 
Please order your books through Tue Sign 


less books are expensively printed 
and exquisitely bound in morocco, 
but this thoroughly solid spiritual 
work would still be sublime and in- 
spirational if it were printed on scrap 
paper. It is its own reason for being. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00 


The Way of the 
Blessed Christ 


By REV. VINCENT F. KIENBERGER, 
O.P. 


A book of meditations based upon 
the life of Christ. Father Kienberger 
writes with a devotional unction that 
inspires to a devout life patterned 
after the Master of all perfection. 
The meditations are, each individual- 
ly, vignettes of the life of our Lord, 
and the multiple effect of them all is 
that of a beautiful spiritual montage. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.25 
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(Continued from first page) 
with a peculating clerk comes to a shock- 
ing end. Then she becomes involved 
with a band of smugglers headed by a 
lusty man who returns her passion. But 


a spiteful beneficiary intervenes. The 
conclusion of the story, which has an 
ironic flavor, is related from the distant 
vantage point of the present. 

Miss Lofts is here working. with thin 
material. She knows how to write his- 
torical fiction in an easy, natural style 
so that it does not seem stiff with arti- 
ficiality, like a pageant or an operetta. 
But this is a commonplace story, with- 
out urgency. All the excellence of execu- 
tion is like exquisite embroidery on tis- 
sue paper. 

(Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50) 


Three Came To Ville Marie 
by Alan Sullivan 


> Laid in the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century, this is historical fic- 
tion, Grade B. The three of the title 
add up to a triangle: Paul who loves 
Jacqueline who loves Jules who loves 
himself. Paul and Jacqueline live in the 
same town in Britanny. He wants to 
marry her. When his friend Jules, a 
dashing musketeer, comes to town, the 
girl falls in love with him. 

Paul and Jules fight a duel. Paul with- 
draws from the engagement when it has 
hardly begun. Disgraced, he quits France 
for Canada. Jules and Jacqueline are 
married and move to Paris. The lovely 
bride catches the eye of Louis XIV. A 
scandal ensues, with the youthful pair 
going to Canada to escape it. Thus the 
triangle is reassembled. The perilous life 
in the wilderness works changes in all 
three. A battle with the Indians brings 
the story to a brisk, if easily predictable, 
climax. 

This competently written novel is al- 
ways on the verge of banality, yet it is 
slickly’ presented and never dull. The 
actual historical figures introduced—and 


they are numerous—are more than half- 
alive. Something of the tang of pioneer 
French Canada is conveyed. The author 
has his prejudices (the Jesuits, for ex- 
ample), and he rides them hard. 


(Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50) 


Under Running Laughter 
by David J. Manners 


» This novel is a poor affair. Brook 
Sand, the orphaned and penniless hero- 
ine, comes to an Ontario town to work 
in the office of the Alex mill. She boards 
with Mrs. Dan, a land-sakeser on _ fur- 
lough from a radio soap opera. The 
Alexes are a daft lot. Brook is soon run- 
ning the vast business singlehanded. Her 
heart is torn between playboy Robert 
Alex and Martin Fallon, a homespun 





philosopher, between the Alex mansions 
and Mrs. Dan’s adorable little house 
with its purring cat, purring kettle, and 
purring people. Everyone thinks Brook 
a wonder, and with good reason. She is 
beautiful; she develops and expands the 
business, settles an ugly labor problem, 
is at home and in command whatever 
the situation, and, to top it off, is one 
swell cook. But her story is half-baked. 
(E. P. Dutton, New York. $2.50) 


Maria by Michael De Capite 


> The Italian immigrant and his Amer- 
ican offspring are an as yet barely tapped 
potential for fiction. A first-rate novel 
on this theme is due. Michael De Ca- 
pite’s Maria is a fair try. Of the three 
parts of this narrative, the first is very 
good. Here Mr. De Capite is writing of 
Little Italy. The characters are varie- 
gated and vivid. The background is 
authentic. 

Here one meets Maria, child of the 
tenements, as she is about to marry the 
grimly ambitious Dominic Mazzetti. 
Maria has nothing to say in the matter. 
A matchmaker has arranged everything 
between Dominic and the girl’s parents. 
The preparations for the wedding are 
detailed, and the wedding day itself, 
with its lights and its shadows, is ably 
presented. The reader’s interest is en- 
gaged, and the makings of an unusual 
and absorbing story appear to be as- 
sembled. The flavor does not last, how- 
ever. In parts two and three, stagnation 
sets in. The author falters, the char- 
acters flounder, and the story simmers 
down and out, even though it is still 
possible to descry the point of the whole: 
Maria’s confused steadfastness. 

Such characters as Pepi, Mama Rosalie, 
Bernardine, and Zia Annunziata are de- 
lightful. Their talk is real. The princi- 
pals are not nearly so sharply defined as 
these secondary figures. But perhaps 
that is due as much to their being in the 
middle of the process of assimilation to 
a new culture as to the author’s fum- 
bling. 

(The John Day Co., New York. $2.50) 


Young Woman Of Europe 
by Ruth Feiner 


> The whole purpose of this book is 
to state in terms of fiction, the case 
against Hitler. The man and his works 
are evil. But Miss Feiner’s inept handling 
of her theme exasperates and antagonizes 
the reader. 

Her heroine, Renate Feldt, is the 
daughter of a Jewish father and a Pro- 
testant mother. She was a child during 
the first World War, but her home and 
her heart were seared by it. She grew up 
in the deranged Germany of the twenties 
and had more and more contacts with 
the Europe that was spoiling for disaster. 
Calamity came to her with Hitler’s ac- 
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cession to power. After her father’s dea Ana 
in a concentration camp, she fled 
England and is still there, during | 
blitz, as the book breaks off. ) 
This story is told in a style unva » 
| u 


ingly emphatic. This becomes monot 
nous, as a protracted bout of loud yellin 
inevitably does. The author is expli¢ 
and relentless in her moralizing aboy 
tyranny and its by-products, but spez 
of “ethics, morals, unwritten law, and 
the rest of the hypocritical hullabaloo? 
A man who refuses to leave his wife fg 
another woman is said to lack mor 
courage. One character is being 
proached for keeping company with 
Nazi sympathizer. She is told, “If yo 
carried on a love affair or even two ¢ 
three, nobody would dare question ye 
about it. This [her friendship with t 
tainted person] is a matter of grave ix 
portance.” What people like these cre 
tures and spokesmen of the author fai 
to see is this: that if they are entitled « 
an eclectic and elastic moral code, so 
Hitler and every other rascal. 

(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50) 
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“NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“l PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
Prayer Book. Size 3% x 51%”. 


“I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 


“LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 
10 years is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 
at the Altar. 
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Suggestion 


MPTLY and without evasion our Government should be paid the taxes prescribed by law. 
Without sacrifice we cannot hope to preserve the priceless heritage of freedom. 


ilso to our nation’s welfare are certain charitable and educational organizations. That they 
t and grow is also a concern of the Government. , 


| contributions, therefore, that are actually made within the taxable year, are deductible 


ed by law. 


Let your income tax report be a reminder: 
to give generously to those who, by their 
teaching and their lives, are examples of. 
the finest flower of Catholic Americans—_ 
our foreign missionaries. 


Gifts for our missionaries are most accept-— 
able in the form of Bonds. Series F or G 
only can be taken out in the name of a 
corporation. 


Send your offering now to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS, Incorporated 
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